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C. GEORGE SANDULESCU 


MitucCinea NOICJA 

To Julia, and Jemima, and James, and 
Kevin... and to the Noica's who know 
less Romanian. 

Or not at all. 


Revenirea la lume 



Care a fost prima usa la care a batut Noica cand — adus cu ma§ina militi§tilor 
pana la Piata Armeneasca — i s-a dat drumu' din puscarie? Va intreb eu: care a fost 
prima uga? A fost la u§a mea! 

In parte din intamplare. Dar nu tocmai. Eu eram pe vremea aceea un prapadit de 
asistent la universitate. La engleza! 

Deschid u§a. Inghet! II recunosc pe Noica. De ani de zile infundase inchisoarea... 
II vad. §i mi-e frica. Daca era o capcana intinsa mie, ce fac? 
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Dar Noica nu ma recunoaste. Natural: nu ma mai vazuse de aproape douazeci de 
ani. Nu e de mirare—mai intai domiciliu fortat la Campulung, iar apoi lungi ani de 
inchisoare... 

Noica intreaba: "II caut pe Titan Vladescu!" Rasuflu u§urat. Ii raspund oarecum 
lini§tit: "Unchiu' Titan a fost mutat cu un etaj mai jos, la etaju' ntai!" As fi vrut sa adaog 
'nene Dinule!', caci avea un profil de neuitat. Dar nu o fac. Din la§itate oare? 

Vrusesem sa-i spun: 'a fost mutat cu forta'. Dar n-am indraznit. Unchiu' Titan 
locuise in apartamentul 5 la etajul II. Acum era in apartamentul 3 la etajul I. Exact 
dedesubt. Noi ar fi trebuit sa fi locuit in apartamentul 6 la etajul II, in partea opusa, de 
la bun inceput. Dar niciodata nu a fost asa in timpul vietii tatalui meu. Mama si cu mine 
abia daca reu§isem sa intram acolo, cand plecase cineva in Israel. Abia intrati, vedem ca 
o familie de la Ambasada Sovietica e bagata in restul apartamentului. A§a ca va 
inchipuiti ca eram in buna companie cand batuse Noica la u§a. 

Auzindu-mi raspunsul, Noica zambe§te trist, dar tot nu ma recunoa§te. Nu face 
decat sa-mi stranga mana si porneste incet pe scari in jos. 

Era cu putin inainte de pranz, mi se pare. Mama era in bucatarie: alerg la ea si-i 
strig in fuga —"E nenea Dinu aid!" — si dau goana pe scari la etajul de dedesubt pe scara 
din dos. Dar soneria de la intrarea unchiului Titan sunase deja. §i Titan era la u§a din 
fata cu mult inainte ca eu sa fi putut sa-i spun ca era Nenea Dinu cel care suna... §i ca 
venea la el. 


* 
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Eram trei in familie: dar Dinu era numai unul singur. Eu eram doar Den. Cel de¬ 
al treilea era Dan, de pe Pictor Luchian. Avocatul. Fost avocat. 

Avocatul Dan Noica, cel pomenit in romanul Ci§migiu & Co. de Grigore 
Bajenaru, cel care pusese paltonul in capul unui profesor, ca sa-i traga o bataie, locuia 
pe strada Pictor Luchian la jumatatea drumului intre Blocul Vladescu din strazile Popa 
Soare §i Pictor Romano §i Blocul Noica de la Armeneasca. 

Eram toti "fo§ti". Eu ma puteam chiar mandri ca eram unul dintre "fo§ti" de pe 
la treisprezece sau paisprezece ani... 


* 
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Peste cateva minute, ma striga unchiu' Titan; eu eram aproape chiar acolo. Ma ia 
inauntru, prin bucatarie fireste, si ma prezinta lui Noica: "baiatu'Elenii! A crescut mare. 
Nu 1-ai vazut demult —e acum la universtate, si vorbeste engleza mai bine decat 
Wendy." Aproape ca n'aveam nume. Aveam doar un nume explicativ. Din frageda 
copilarie. Lucru care ma turbura peste masura. A§a ma prezenta §i bunica mea 
Alexandrina—chiar in acela§i apartament—invitatelor ei la ceai: tanti Sevasti, tanti 
Matilda, tanti Clementa, tanti Tudosica... Erau multe in Neamul Noica. Umpleau odaia. 
Vreau sa zic, salonul. Iar ele ma intrebau si ele: 'Da' pe mine cum ma cheama?' Si eu nu 
§tiam niciodata cum le cheama. Ca erau multe. §i aratau cam la fel. A§a ca raspundeam 
simplu: 'Noica!' Iar ele radeau, pline de aprobare... §i tot ma intorceam in camaruta mea 
de la parter aproape plangand: suparat pe mine insumi ca nu tineam minte cum le 
cheama exact pe fiecare. Dar Comuni§tii au avut grija de asta, si curand a trebuit sa uit 
cu totul ca o familie Noica ar fi existat vreodata, daca vroiam sa mai raman pe la §coala. 
Mare familie de "fo§ti". Deveniti criminali? 
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* 


Noica venise la noi de-a dreptul, ca nu avea unde pune capu' — in toata Romania 
cat de mare era ea. La ie§irea din inchisoare. §tia el ce face: unchiu' Titan, intreprinzator 
ca'ntotdeauna, 1-a instalat cat se poate mai confortabil in camera servitoarei. (Un viitor 
biograf va masura poate dimensiunile acelei camere; in care am locuit si eu o vreme in 
timpul divortului meu.) La Paris "les chambres de bonne" se afla toate situate la 
mansarda. La Bucure§ti, ele erau insa plasate langa bucatarie. Cu intrare separata. 

§i a stat nenea Dinu la noi —adica la Titan Vladescu, adica in Blocul Vladescu 
(totul nationalizat fireste), luni de zile... Ba chiar ani. 

Nu-mi mai aduc bine aminte. Si se placea mult acolo, in camaruta lui de servanta. (Eu 
cunoscusem multe servitoare care se perindasera pe acolo, in vremea bunicii mele, in tot 
timpul razboiului.) 
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* 


Serile — dupa noua — ne intalneam la Titan §i puneam tara la cale. Titan 
cuno§tea toate §tirile externe pe dinafara din Scanteia noastra cea de toate zilele (ale 
carei localuri formeaza astazi birourile lui Liiceanu). Noica, la randul lui, vedea 
aspectele folosofico-abstracte ale problemelor. Iar eu ascultam cu sfintenie posturile de 
radio engleze, urmand traditia creata de tatal meu, care nu ascultase decat Radio 
Londra in engleza (ca doar facuse §coala la un Colegiu American). 



Numele de botez aveau un loc important in Neamul Noica. Seara de seara, ne 
intalneam astfel cei trei Constantini — numiti la fel din aceea§i vointa familiala: 
Constantin Vladescu gazda, Constantin Noica binevenitul oaspete, si Constantin 
Sandulescu nepotul de la etajul de sus (numele de George, dat mie de tatal meu, nu am 
inceput, din motive ascunse, sa-1 folosesc decat o data ajuns in Occident). 

Uitandu-ma la ei discutand cu aprindere evenimentele zilei, versurile pe care le 
tot morfoleam de mic copil, fara sa le gasesc vreun sens, imi reveneau des in minte — 

Imparatu' Constantin, 

Boier vechi §i domn cre§tin... 
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De ce oare? pana mi-am dat seama: cam a§a arata Noica, §i nici Titan nu era prea 
departe; o imagine despre Brancoveanu, aplicata aerului relativ aristoratic pe care il 
degajau unii dintre Noicule§ti. §i privindu-1 pe Dinu, imi revenea inaintea ochilor 
imaginea tatalui sau Grigore discutand frontul de Rasarit cu tatal meu. So very much 
alike, and yet so different — the two Noica's - father & son! 

Foarte des se adauga noua un al patrulea, o victima a Primului Razboi Mondial, 
'Fratele Iacov', cum ii spunea Titan, care ramasese patologic lipsit de initiative 
personala de pe urma prizonieratului la Nemti. 

Cum Bunica nu daduse decat nume biblice celor doisprezece copii ai ei — §ase 
baieti §i §ase fete —el era Iacov Vladescu, vecin de camera de bona cu Noica, pe acela§i 
palier. Marea lui calitate era ca tacea tot timpul. Dar §i era tot timpul ocupat. Era bun 
meste§ugar, §i saritor; un suflet mare, care 1-a ajutat mult pe Noica in viata de zi cu zi, 
destul de grea in anii aceia. Mai ales ca Noica avea intotdeauna nevoie de multi 
secretari in jurul lui, §i §tia bine cum sa-i recruteze §i pentru ce anume corvezi; cum nu 
avea telefon, trimetea mesaje. Apoi trimetea, de pilda, multe din cartile sau articolele 
sale, o data publicate, cu dedicatie scrisa de mana lui, la multe adrese profesionale, cum 
era obiceiul pe vremuri. 

In acest mediu familial a venit Noica, atunci cand 1-au lasat liber. L-am imbrati§at 
cu totii cu mult entuziasm: ii sorbeam cuvintele de parca rostea Predica de pe Muntele 
Athos. Si... Aramis, adaugam eu, cam malitios, in mintea mea. 

Intr-o seara ne aduce vestea ca va lucra la Centrul de Logicd, pe atunci condus de 
Academicianul Atanase Joja. §i unde se afla acest Centru de Logicd ? La doi pasi de noi, 
pe strada Negustori, dincolo de strada Paleologu. Simbolic vorbind, aceasta casa ca 
oricare alta de pe strada Negustori, se afla la jumatatea distantei dintre Blocul Vladescu 
si locuinta in care §i-a petrecut copilaria Mircea Eliade, foarte aproape de Bulevardul 

Domnitei. 

/ 

O slujba acolo a fost o ratiune in plus pentru Noica sa continuie sa locuiasca la 
noi. Dupa aceea s-a mutat intr-un apartament, care i s-a dat la celalalt capat al 
Bucure§tiului, nu departe de Spitalul Central. 
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O alta coincidenta mai mult decat simbolica: unde, exact, se afla Blocul 
Vladescu, la care a venit Noica cand i s-a dat drumu'? Nimeni poate nu ar putea face 
legatura afara de mine: locul favorit de joc al copilariei mele era un teren viran care se 
afla in fata casei noastre chiar la jumatatea strazii Pictor Romano. Un teren care era bine 
ingradit, si in care nimeni nu intra afara de mine. Multi copaci, ierburi inalte, balarii, 
ganganii de tot felul. Ideal pentru mine —copil solitar, singuratic, dar indeajuns de 
curajos, care se juca intotdeauna de unul singur. Mi s-a spus ca maidanul apartine unor 
calugari. A ramas teren viran chiar §i in anii cand a locuit Noica la noi. Terminasem 
Universitatea §i tot nu aflasem ce fusese acolo. Ei bine, coincidenta 
coincidentelor (filosofie in care credea atat de mult James Joyce): acolo fusese Ospiciul 
§utu, unde §i-a dat sufletul Eminescu. (O placa comemorativa se afla undeva pe strada 
Plantelor, mai precis la numarul noua, chiar alaturi de locuinta fiicei scriitorului loan 
Slavici. Numai ca pe placa ospiciul nu se mai cheama '§utu'. Ce pacat!) 
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* Noica a iegit la lumina dupa lungul surghiun arbitrar-totalitar chiar pe 
locul unde a murit Eminescu: la familia sa Noica-Vladescu. 

* Eminescu, la randul sau, a venit, prin Caietele sale, chiar pe locul unde a 
murit Noica. La Paltini§... Deci la Sibiu. 
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* Mai vreti inca o coincidenta? Cartierul Mantuleasa era legat de copilaria 
§i tineretea lui Mircea Eliade. Cititi cu atentie romanul Pe Strada Mantuleasa, scris 
prin 1956 (personaj principal fiind Ana Pauker), care se petrece chiar acolo. Cititi si 
primul volum al Memoriilor sale intitulat Les Promesses de Vequinoxe 1907-1937, unde 
Eliade scrie ca locuia pe strada Melodiei... 

* Sibiul este, la fel, de legat de copilaria §i tineretea lui Emil Cioran (care 
descrie atat de pregnant cum isi petrecea insomniile umbland in sus §i'n jos pe toate 
strazile ora§ului, nopti intregi). Chiar §i prin fata bibliotecii unde zace azi sarmanul 
nostru Eminescu...in caiet manuscris + Editie Princeps + Electronic Disc. In versiune ne- 
expurgata. 


* Ma minunez eu singur de miracolul joycean —coincidenta—care iti 
ingaduie sa descoperi singur-singurel atatea lucruri. 


* Trei prieteni la catarama au fost ei vreme de mai bine de o jumatate de 
veac —Noica, Eliade, Cioran. De prin anii douazeci pana prin anii optzeci... Trei Crai de 
Curtea Veche. Doi munteni §i un ardelean... un cadru aproape mioritic... care duce §i la 
casapirea lor vremelnica... atunci si acum. T.S. Eliot, intr-un poem despre The Magi, ii 
va defini pe cei trei intr-un fel pe care-1 putem numi chiar profetic. Crai de Rdsarit ar 
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putea spune francezii, mai cunoscatori in ale Bibliei. Doi din ei poate mai frantuziti, dar 
al treilea ramas romanas sadea pana la sfarsitul sfarsitului. 

Cei Trei Crai de la Rasarit pot fi reuniti—f ire§te — prin multe fire vizibile. 
Prietenia lor stransa de-a lungul anilor, de pilda. Dar §i pe baza coincidentelor objective 
de mai sus, prin multe fire cu totul invizibile cu ochiul liber al criticului conventional. 

* Noica e acum pe internet, multumita Universitatii Bucure§ti. 


* Pe cand §i Caietele Eminescu pe internet ? Ca doar probleme de copyright 
nu §tiu sa mai existe... 
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Vizita lui NOICA la Monaco 

'A shady place?' Neverl 


Monaco si Monte Carlo a fost penultima etapa in cursul ultimei vizite pe care 
Dinu Noica a facut-o in strainatate in toamna anului 1985. 

A sosit cu trenul de la Paris; 1-am intampinat cu ma§ina la gara. A stat aproape o 
saptamana la mine acasa. Apoi, intr-o frumoasa duminica dimineata de septembrie am 
pornit impreuna, tot cu ma§ina, spre Tourette-sur-Loup, dans Carriere pays nicois, unde 
eram invitati la masa de Marianne Parlier si de sotul ei—celebrul avocat parizian 
Parlier—in casuta pe care o aveau ei, residence secondaire, chiar in centrul oraselului. O 
intalnisem pe Marianne Parlier de mai multe ori, caci mama mea Elena Sandulescu o 
cuno§tea foarte bine: doar fusesera, se pare, la §coala o vreme impreuna. 

La Monte Carlo, dupa cum bine stie Simina Noica de la Paris, (care ma vizitase 
deja impreuna cu fosta mea studenta Anca Ghica, chiar in timpul vietii mamei mele) eu 
locuiesc chiar la malul Marii Mediterane. In fiecare dimineata, Dinu Noica se instala pe 
balcon §i, i§i lua cu tot tabietul micul dejun, purtand inevitablele ghetre. Iar apoi, 
impreuna, puneam tara la cale. Ce vom face in ziua care incepea, §i in zilele urmatoare. 
Dar de fapt, ne pierdeam in discutii, tintuiti pe scaune o buna bucata de timp. 
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Discutam toate subiectele imaginable, caci trebuie sa spun ca rar am intalnit pe 
cineva mai dispus sa discute absolut orice subiect..., dar lucrul care ma impresiona cel 
mai mult la el era curiozitatea demna de un invatacel de geniu: nu era deloc ingamfat 
sau infumurat, il interesa absolut tot, §i era dispus sa discute despre cate-n luna §i in 
soare. Lucru foarte de seama: nu zicea niciodata ca nu se pricepe. Sau ca nu a citit. Sau 
ca nu-§i mai aduce aminte. Cum fac mult prea multi in ziua de azi. Deduc ca nu il lasa 
profilul sau moral de filosof cu renume. 


Dar, in cursul lungilor discutii, aparea dintr'odata filosoful, ridicandu-se de 
dindaratul acestei atitudini generale: cu forta unui nea§teptat §uvoi de munte —aparea 
verdictul Noica. Imi pare rau §i acum ca nu am inregistrat pe banda de magnetofon 
conversatiile noastre, caci aveam mai multe aparate prin casa. 


Dar nu m-a lasat inima sa o fac: bucuria revederii era mult prea mare, nu numai 
ca membri ai aceleia§i familii, dar §i ca intelectuali inclinati puternic spre filosofia 
limbii, a limbajului, si a lingvisticii, si in general spre soarta lumii intregi, atat in 


ii. 
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prezent, cat si in viitor. Aveam multe de discutat, uneori, e adevarat, in contradictoriu... 
E straniu ca nu-mi mai amintesc deloc punctele de dezacord... Modul sau de a 
argumenta avea intotdeauna o putere extraordinary, tocmai prin vadita sa sinceritate. 



Am discutat insa impreuna un lucru important, care trebuie mentionat aici §i 
anume, ideea unei Antologii Noica in limba engleza. (Ideea unei antologii in limba 
romana fusese initial lansata de Simina Noica la Paris.) Argumentul meu insa pentru o 
Antologie in limba engleza fost faptul ca lucrarile publicate intr-o limba mica intr-o tara 
mica au foarte putine sanse de succes pe o scara mai larga, oricare ar fi valoarea lor 
intrinseca. Noica a fost intru totul de acord cu mine, §i m-a intrebat ce am putea face. 
Cum eu tocmai in acel moment istoric porneam The Princess Grace Library Publication 
Programme (pe care 1-am sustinut vreo 10-15 ani), i-am propus lui Noica ceva 
asemanator. Vizitand apoi localurile institutiei Princess Grace Library, i-am explicat mai 
pe indelete ce aveam de gand acolo. Dar in ce-1 prive§te pe el, am vazut atunci 
necesitatea unei Liste de Lucrari. I-am spus ca in vederea unei Antologii, ar fi nevoie de 
o lista cat mai completa... Iar Noica, tanar entusiast ca intotdeauna, s-a a§ezat la masa de 


4 * 
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pe balcon, si mi-a furnizat aceasta lista... din memorie ... §i imediat. Pe nepusa masa si... 
din memorie. (O reproducem pe coperta acestor volume, ca avand un caracter de 
simbol initial, §i document de baza a ceea incercam sa facem azi aici.) A venit deci 
astazi vremea sa scoatem acest proiect utopic din raft, §i cu sprijinul Universitatii din 
Bucure§ti sa vedem ce putem face. Subliniez aici ca Simina Noica a creat ea insa§i acest 
volum manuscris in romana inca din timpul vietii lui Noica, in 1986. §i mi 1-a trimes, 
plocon, mie — sute de pagini.(A zacut deci in rafturile mele pana acum, cand 
Universitatea din Bucure§ti i§i exprima interesul...) 


* 



Dar subiectul cel mai frecvent de discutie era intocmirea, pas cu pas, a 
programului de vizite, la Monaco bineinteles, in cursul relativ scurtei sale sederi aici. 
Am facut mai multe tururi, mai ales cu ma§ina, spre a-i arata locurile... Casinoul cel 
Vechi, Casinoul American, Teatrul, Bibioteca Princess Grace, pe care o fondasem 
impreuna cu scriitorul englez Anthony Burgess la moartea Printesei, si unde eram 
Director, dar si persoanele si personalitatile care s-au intamplat sa fie disponibile atunci. 
A§ fi vrut mult sa gasesc un localnic care sa cunoasca bine limba locului §i care sa-i 
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vorbeasca lui Noica pe limba monegasca... dar am constatat atunci ca nu cunosteam pe 
absolut niciunul. Nimeni nu vorbea curent limba monegasca — singura limba latina cu 
doua infinitive distincte, tocmai ca §i limba romana... Ba da! Cuno§team unul —un easier 
de la Banca mea. Mergem deci acolo cu mari sperante: dar casierul meu nu era in ziua 
aceea de serviciu. 

A§a ca 1-am dus sa-i viziteze pe nemti. Pe Doamna Christel Renkl, mare 
proprietary de fabrici in Germania, care locuia la etajul 18 al cladirii deumita The Sun 
Tower. Elle avait une vue imprenable de la Mediterranee... 



Sambata la pranz, am dat eu o masa pe balcon la care 1-am invitat pe Paul 
Dimitriu, scriitor si gazetar, care §tiam sigur ca fusese implicat destul de mult in 
procesul atat de rasunator pe care il avusese Noica. Cand a intrat pe u§a, Dimitriu s-a 
plecat pana in pamant — de parca 1-ar fi salutat pe Imparatul Haile Selassie in persoana! 
Dar Dinu nu s-a bucurat prea mult la vederea lui. Abia dupa ce am citit cartea de 
documente intitulata Prigoana am inteles mult mai bine de ce. 


Acest pranz il gatisem §i pregatisem eu insumi — friptura de berbec la cuptor, 
insotita de tot ce trebuie inainte §i dupa... Toata lumea a tost multumita, §i discutiile au 
tost spontane si intense. Dar nici aici nu-mi aduc aminte mare lucru din ce s-a discutat... 
in parte §i pentru ca, fiind gazda, tot alergam in sus §i-n jos, sa-i servesc cum nu se 
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poate mai bine pe mosafirii mei. (Dimitriu insa a scris dupa aceea un articolas despre 
aceasta intalnire, care a fost descoperit si republicat ulterior de Nicolae Noica in foarte 
folositoarea sa carte intitulata Neamul Noica, la paginile 159-161) 


Prigoana: Documente ale procesului C. Noica, C. Pillat, etc. Colectia FID Fapte, Idei, 
Documente. Editura Vremea, Bucure§ti 1996. 558 pp. 

Paul Dimitriu. Exercitii de memorie. Bucure§ti 2002. 
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Intalnirea de la Marianne Parlier 



Cei Trei Crai de la Rasarit erau raspanditi in lumea intreaga—in trei Continente 
diferite. Unul din ei era in Continentul European—la Paris. Altul era pe Continentul 
American—la Chicago. §i ultimul, cel mai bogat pe vremuri, dar §i cel mai hartuit de 
viata—la Bucure§ti, in Continentul Comunist. 

Dar la inceputul lui septembrie 1985, la exact un an dupa moartea mamei mele, §i 
la exact doi ani dupa moartea Printesei Grace de Monaco, pentru care lucrasem cu 
devotament in ultimii ani ai vietii sale, Doamna Marianne Parlier reuseste sa-i stranga la 
un loc pe toti trei in locuinta ei pariziana, nu departe de Palais de VElysee. Numele de 
Marianne Parlier este bine cunoscut tuturor celor care au urmarit Procesul Noica, 
intrucat se vorbe§te mult despre ea acolo. 

Au participat la intalnire: Domnul si Doamna Parlier, impreuna cu fiul lor, 
Madame Jacqueline de Romilly, membre de VAcademie Frangaise, cat si fiica lui Noica — 
Alex, domiciliata in Cornwall. In plus, Simina Noica, colaboratoare apropiata a 
Doamnei Jacqueline de Romilly in domeniul studiilor clasice, era §i ea acolo. Eu eram 
deasemenea prezent in calitate de invitat personal al lui Constantin Noica. 

Doamna Parlier, care fusese la scoala pe vremuri impreuna cu mama mea, era 
peste tot, ocupandu-se de toate; in ochii mei de nechemat la Paris, o asociam intr-un fel 
vag §i nedeslu§it cu actrita de origine romana de pe vremuri — Elvire Popesco. 

Singurul care ar fi trebuit sa fie prezent, dar nu era, era Ionesco... care de undeva, 
din apropiere, trebuie ca se gandea fara doar §i poate la noi. 

Era insa, intr-un fel straniu, o oarecare tensiune in aer. Voi incerca sa explic cum 
§i ce. Sau poate ca prezenta lui Eliade, Cioran §i Noica, la un loc, era mult prea mult 
pentru nervii mei, deja intinsi la maximum. 
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Si unde mai pui ca lucrurile incep prost. Cum este obiceiul meu de-o viata, sosesc 
devreme. II gasesc deja pe Mircea Eliade, suparat §i pus pe cearta la intrare. Fire§te, 
impreuna cu doamna. Dar aveam de urcat trei etaje, iar ascensorul nu functiona. Era 
suparat de fapt pentru ca nu i se spusese la telefon ca ascensorul era stricat, ca n-ar fi 
venit. Incerc sa-1 linistesc si sa-1 conving sa urce pe scari. Se vedea de departe ca nu se 
simtea bine: avea un brat in ghips, afectiune cronica. Vazandu-1 atat de iritabil, dau 
fuga sus pe scari, trei etaje, sa anunt ca Eliade a venit §i ca vrea sa se intoarca acasa din 
pricina liftului defect. Ajung sus, sun la u§a, §i Noica deschide u§a chiar el. Ii spun in 
graba ce s-a intamplat, §i ca Mircea Eliade refuza sa urce scara. Noica anunta inauntru 
ce s-a intamplat, si apoi se pregate§te sa coboare scarile. Dar Eliade, intre timp, se 
hotarase sa urce pe scari, §i tocmai se apropia de etajul trei urcand incet... Nu-1 vazusem 
niciodata atat de slabit, si atat de ursuz. 

Noica il vede §i il a§teapta pe pragul u§ii de la intrarea apartamentului. Doi 
prieteni atat de buni se intalnesc dupa atata vreme... Dar Noica tine neaparat sa schimbe 
atmosfera, si ii spune cu jovialitatea lui proverbiala, si cu un mare zambet pe buze: 
"Auzi ce zice nepotu-meu—ca nu mai esti in stare sa urci niste scari!" 

Eu o cam bag pe maneca, si ma simt vinovat. N-am vrut sa spun eu asta. 
Prietenie, prietenie, dar expresia lui Noica e cam prea tare... cred eu. 

Preocupat de suferinta sa, Eliade nu raspunde mare lucru, §i intra. Incerc sa-i tin 
companie mai toata seara, ca sa carpesc, chipurile, o greseala pe care nici n-o facusem. 
Raman singur cu Eliade intr-un colt: nu discutam decat politica. Situatia in Europa in 
septembrie 1985 este mai mult decat urata. Mai ales acum a la rentree politique... Eliade e 
ursuz, suferind, putin comunicativ. Dar cand aduc vorba de pericolul rusesc, dintrodata 
prinde viata §i devine combativ: "Ru§ii nu vor indrazni niciodata sa intre-n Romania," 
imi spune el cu vehementa. §i pe buna dreptate. Era dovada clara si limpede ca intuia 
situatia politica din toata Europa cu multa preciziune: vazuse deja ca, mult mai tarziu — 
in 1989 — situatia Romanei nu-i va interesa nici pe ru§i, nici pe americani cat de putin. 
'Sa se descurce cum pot!' se pare ca spuneau fiecare inca de prin 1985. Si romanii s-au 
descurcat cum au putut. Singura tara din Rasaritul comunist unde trecerea s-a facut cu 


ii. 
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ceva varsare de sange. Cam prea multa varsare de sange... comparativ vorbind. 

Dar in casa doamnei Parlier plutea deja un aer de ingrijorare, chiar de drama. 
Aveam momente cand simteam ca Noica insu§i intuia ca e poate ultima sa vizita in 
Occident. Cum? Dovada? A fost singura data cand nu a trecut in Anglia: fiica sa Alex — 
'Dina', cum ii ziceam din copilarie — a venit special la Paris spre a-1 intalni. 

Saptamani mai tarziu, sotia sa, Wendy Muston, buna traducatoare, imi 
telefoneaza din Anglia spre a ma intreba pe mine: "Ce-a vrut Dinu sa spuna cand mi-a 
declarat atat de convins ca 'Anglia nu-1 intereseaza intrucat 'este o tara fara filosofi'?". 
Ma simt obligat sa-i raspund la obiect, §i sa-i spun "Mai toti filosofii englezi worth the 
notice sunt materiali§ti pana'n maduva oaselor!" Wendy accepta argumentul meu, nu 
prea convinsa. 


* 


ii. 
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Singura persoana in foarte buna dispozitie, §i volubila tot timpul era, paradoxal, 
Emil Cioran. Radia de sanatate, mult mai mult decat ceilalti. Era plin de dinamism §i 
optimism in conversatie. Rasuna de parca tout etait pour le mieux dans le meilleurs des 
mondes possibles. 

Cum eu il cuno§team cel mai putin bine dintre toti trei, ramasesem intrucatva 
surprins la disonanta pe care, foarte voit, o crea. 

Erau in aer tensiuni negative. Dar erau in aer §i tensiuni pozitive. Eu, dezorientat, 
incercam sa inteleg. Dar trebuie sa spun ca nu pricepeam prea mare lucru... 

Eliade, din ce in ce mai ursuz, sta cat sta, §i declara dintr-o data ca nu va ramane 
la masa de seara pentru care fusese special invitat. Eu incerc sa-1 conving —cu 
argumente romane§ti — dar, din nou, fara mare succes. 

Cand toata lumea se scoala sa se indrepte spre sufragerie, Mircea Eliade spune 
un larevedere, voit rapid, tuturor, si dupa oarecare tergiversari, se indreapta spre ie§ire 
si dispare, impreuna cu doamna (fiica dirijorului roman, stabilit in America, Ionel 
Per lea). 


Mircea Eliade va muri la §ase luni dupa aceea, de Sf. Gheorghe 1986 la Chicago. 
Constantin Noica va muri §i el la ceva mai bine de doi ani dupa aceea, de Sf. 


4 * 
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Niculae 1987. 

Numai Emil Cioran va continua sa traiasca. Va fi martor la prabusirea rapida a 
Comunismului de peste tot, in afara de China §i Cuba. §i va vizita chiar Romania cu 
mare pompa. 


* 



Nu noi suntem stapanii limbii, 
ci limba e stapana noastra. 
Eminescu 


Dar la masa, in seara cu pricina, discutia e sustinuta pe subiecte mai mult sau 
mai putin anodine. Se cam simte absenta voita a lui Mircea Eliade. Pana cand, nu prea 
§tiu cum, eu aduc vorba despre limba engleza! 

Este momentul cand Cioran intra in actiune. Ne tine aproape o micro-prelegere 
improvizata despre marile limbi europene; nu §tiam ca Cioran cunoaste engleza atat de 
bine in toate subtilitatile ei, mai ales la meta-nivel. Astfel, se apuca sa discute, captand 
atentia tuturor, asemanarea dinamic-diachronica a limbii engleze si a limbii romane. 
Noica asculta. 

Cioran vorbeste nu cu morga teoreticianului steril, ci cu entuziasmul 
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meste§ugarului intreprinzator —mandru de uneltele sale. Pe care le studiaza §i le 
ingrijeste cu deosebita meticulozitate. Nu pe degeaba e considerat el cel mai mare stilist 
al limbii franceze. De catre francezi in§i§i. 

Rezuma simplu §i rapid prelegeri care ar putea dura un an de zile. Limbile 
franceza §i italiana se trag dintr-o singura sursa, pe care o cunoastem cu toti cum nu se 
poate de bine. Dar romana §i engleza au in comun urmatorul lucru: se trag in mod 
echilibrat din doua surse distincte: engleza are o temelie germanica pe care s-a 
construit latin in mai toate domeniile. Romana are un fundament latin cu multiple 
e§afodaje slave... toata biserica, toata agricultura, alfabetul pana aproape de Eminescu... 
Deci, ambele sunt 'bi', in termeni mai pornografici. 

Ma uimeste nu numai simplitatea expunerii, ci §i exactitatea si conciziunea ei. 
Cata dreptate are! §i cu ce entuziasm isi sustine teza! 

Avantul lui reprezinta viata insa§i: nici vorba de moarte aici... iar pesimism ioc. Cioran 
ramane plin de admiratie fata de bogatia de sinonime in romana §i engleza! The famous 
synonymous doublets, care abunda mai ales in traducerea facuta de Ralph Robinson 
Utopiei lui Thomas More. Aud din nou me§te§ugarul vorbind. (Dar imi rasuna in 
urechi §i Noica, care imi soptise cu cateva zile inainte, cam rautacios —"Cioran? I-ai citit 
o carte...le-ai citit pe toate!") 

Descoperisem eu oare secretul sanatatii lui Cioran? Ori de cate ori vorbe§te 
despre limba devine alt om: devine un incorigibil optimist. Noica asculta, oarecum 
absent. Iar eu bolborosesc inutil ca, tehnic vorbind, romana este o limba mica, prea 
mica, iar engleza este cu totul atotputernica pe lumea asta. Afirmatie care nu pare sa-i 
placa nici lui Cioran §i nici lui Noica. Am spus, e drept, o platitudine cu totul adevarata, 
dar de o absurditate demna de umorul lui Ionesco §i al cantaretelor sale. 


Alexandra Noica-Wilson. Treziti-va, suntem liberi. Humanitas 2007. paginile 55, 56 §i 
57. 
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Post Scriptum despre Nobel. 



In 1975, ma aflu la Paris pentru a participa §i a tine o comunicare la Simposionul 
International James Joyce, care avea loc la Sorbonne. 

Cu acest prilej vizitez mai multi romani, cat §i pe profesorul Alain Guillermou de 
la Sorbona—profesor de romana, care tocmai tradusese unul din romanele lui Mircea 
Eliade in limba franceza; daca tin bine minte, romanul era Padurea interzisa. 

Cu acest prilej, iau legatura §i cu Sanda Stolojan, nepoata romancierului Duiliu 
Zamfirescu, care se hotaraste sa dea o receptie cu prilejul vizitei mele la Paris. La 
aceasta receptie, eu, venind de la Stockholm §i fiind bun prieten cu Bibliotecarul 
Academiei Suedeze, cer, in calitatea mea de cetatean suedez de origine romana, 
comunitatii romane de la Paris sa il propuna pe Mircea Eliade pentru Premiul Nobel de 
Literatura. Incerc sa le explic ce procedura exacta ar trebui sa urmeze. 

Seara decurge pa§nic. La sfar§itul receptiei mi se comunica insa, relativ oficial §i 
dogmatic de catre Monica Lovinescu, ca ar fi mult mai bine daca eu insumi l-a§ 
propune (in loc de Eliade!) pe Constantin Noica, din partea oricarei universitati mi-ar 
place. Raspund sec ca Noica nu a scris literatura, ci filosofie. Iar un Premiu Nobel 
pentru Filosofie nu exista. 


A§a s-a incheiat discutia. Eu am retinut 'retinerea' lor fata de Mircea Eliade, 
retinere pe care eu nu o imparta§eam. Cred ca multi alti romani nu aveau nici ei o 

asemenea retinere. 

/ 
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Nici Noica si nici Eliade nu au fost niciodata propusi pentru Premiul Nobel. (A 
propos: §titi cumva de ce nu a luat James Joyce niciodata Premiul Nobel? E simplu: 
pentru ca nimeni nu s-a gandit sa-1 propuna. Academia Nobel nu are dreptul sa 
propuna singura!) 

Sa multumim deci doamnei Herta Muller, cat §i Germaniei intregite, pentru 
absolut primul Premiu Nobel pentru Literatura pe care 1-a obtinut Romania par pays 
interpose. 

Eliade ar fi fost poate singurul care 1-ar fi meritat, cronologic vorbind, inaintea 
ei. (In 1956, Eliade insusi, dupa spusele sale mie, il propusese pe poetul Lucian Blaga... 
§i unde mai pui ca i-am aflat §i de ce Blaga fusese dat atat de brusc la o parte.) 
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APPENDIX about Genealogy. [ 5 ] 


Sunt intr-un fel cum nu se poate mai uimit de propria mea desoperire: in 
descendenta filosofului Constantin Noica am cunoscut personal §i cum nu se poate 
mai bine cinci generatii, astfel: 


1. PRIMA GENERATIE : I -am cunoscut bine pe parintii filosofului — pe fatal sau 
Grigore §i pe mama sa Clementa. In tot timpul razboiului, Grigore Noica (1880 - 1946) 
avea discutii politice aprinse cu fatal meu, situandu-se pe o pozitie relativ opusa, fatal 
meu tinand intodeauna cu englezii §i americanii. Iar Tanti Clementa (1886-1964), 
nascuta Cassassovici, locuia dupa moartea sotului ei, nu departe de Statuia Rosetti, pe 
strada Vasile Lascar; o vizitam din cand in cand, copil fiind, la cererea uneia sau alteia 
din matu§ile mele Vladescu, cu care locuiam impreuna in blocul Vladescu, din strada 
Pictor Romano, nationalizat printre primele cladiri din Bucuresti. 
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2. A DOUA GENERATIE : Am cunoscut-o foarte bine pe sotia sa Wendy Muston (1907- 
1996) (traducatoarea in engleza a cartii Pray for Brother Alexander), scrisa de Noica 
chiar in inchisoare. O intalneam adeseori la Bush House, sediul londonez al postului 
B.B.C., pe la cinci dupa amiaza, cand termina orele de lucru ca traducatoare la Sectia 
Romana. Era foarte mandra de colegii ei: astfel, mi 1-a prezentat pe marele lingvist al 
postului de radio B.B.C., §i anume pe omul care cuno§tea 60— I repeat, §aizeci de limbi 
straine: este omul care a scris cartea Compendium of the World's Languages, publicata 
de Routledge in 1995, care are 670 pagini. Omul se chema George L. CAMPBELL. He 
had been Supervisor of the B.B.C. World Service for no end of years during the Second World 
War. He was the only man whose job and knowledge I ever envied in my life. The others I could 
hopefully match... Not him. And I must add that Wendy was equally proud of his acquaintance. 
(Campbell was listed in the Guinness Book of World Records during the 1980s as one of the 
world's greatest living linguists; he could speak and write fluently in at least 44 languages, and 
had a working knowledge of about 20 others.) 

Wendy era foarte religioasa, §i foarte singura. Dupa pensionarea de la B.B.C., 
locuia in a village called Tolleshunt D'Arcy, foarte aproape de singura manastire ortodoxa 
din Anglia. De ce? La aceasta manastire se afla fiul ei Razvan, pe cale de a deveni 
Fratele Rafail. Intre 1977 §i 1980, pe vremea cand tineam cateva cursuri la Universitatea 
din Essex, care se afla la Colchester, ma intalneam adesea cu Wendy: sau venea §i ea la 
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Colchester, si atunci luam masa de pranz pe undeva prin ora§ impreuna; sau o vizitam 
eu la Tolleshunt D'Arcy. Mi-aduc aminte ca uneori dormeam la ea un week-end intreg 
cu scopul de a merge la biserica duminica dimineata. Luam trenul indarat spre Londra 
vreo doua statii, iar fiul ei ne intampina la gara cu ma§ina manastirii pe care o conducea 
singur. Asistam la slujba, luam masa cu calugarii, iar dupa aceea aveam o conversatie 

cu staretul. 

/ 



In cursul intalinrilor noastre Wendy imi vorbea des despre cartea pe care vroia sa 
o faca, §i anume Pray for Brother Alexander. Avea toate scrisorile care compuneau 
cartea, dar ii lipsea una sau doua. §i se tot vaita pe aceasta tema. Eu incercam sa o 
consolez, dar nu prea §tiam nici eu bine cum. Nu imi mai amintesc deloc unde si cand a 
fost publicata versiunea romaneasca. Dar stiu ca o preocupa o versiune engleza, la care 
chiar se pare ca lucra pe atunci. Nu cunosc sotie care sa-§i fi aparat sotul cu mai mult 
curaj, forta §i inventivitate. Prin pozitia ei la Sectia Romana de la B.B.C. a avut prilejul sa 
cunoasca multe personalitati britanice insemnate, §i interventiile ei in sprijinul lui Dinu 
au fost nenumarate, §i deosebit de eficace. In conversatiile ei de zi cu zi cu mine, ea nici 
nu vorbea despre altceva. Cartea pe care o publicam aici, intitulata Pray for Brother 
Alexander are, in consecinta, o istorie deosebit de dramatica §i de sugestiva care a 
acoperit mai bine de un sfert de secol. Ba mai mult: scrisorile publicate azi aici dateaza 
de o jumatate de veac, formand parte integranta dintr-o stranie istorie a intelectualului 
roman. 
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3. A TREIA GENERATIE : Noica a avut cu Wendy doi copii — un baiat §i o fata. I-am 
cunoscut bine pe amandoi: Razvan (later become fratele Rafail) n. 1942 si Dina (sau 
Alex; cu numele complet Alexandra Noica-Wilson) n. 1944. Fratele Rafail este acum 
calugar foarte vestit in muntii din Romania, iar sora sa Alex / Dina locuie§te in 
Cornwall, nu departe de Torquay, impreuna cu sotul ei, si doi dintre cei patru copii ai 
sai. Cele doua fete ale sale se afla una la Bath si cealalta la Bristol. Alexandra Noica- 
Wilson a publicat recent o carte de memorii la editura Humanitas. 


4. A PATRA GENERATIE: Din copiii fetei lui Noica—Anita, Julia, Brian §i 

Angela—o cunosc cat se poate de bine pe Julia, pe care am intalnit-o destul de des, fie 
in Anglia, mai ales la Londra, (unde locuia chiar langa Olympia, in prima ei casatorie), 
fie prin vizitele pe care mi le-a facut ea la Monaco, ultima din ele fiind chiar acum 
cateva saptamani, in septembrie 2010, impreuna cu intreaga familie. 
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5. A CINCEA GENERATIE: Iar fata ei Jemima —Mimi, cum ii spun eu mai pe 

romaneste — e nascuta de Sf. Constantin si Elena —la 21 mai, anul 2000—ziua numelui, 
atat a mea, cat §i a filosofului... Mimi are astazi un frate, James Gibbs, nascut in 2007, 
deci mult mai mic decat ea, din a doua casatorie a Juliei cu Kevin Gibbs, avocat englez. 
Toata familia este stability la Bristol. 

Daca ne gandim ca Grigore Noica s-a nascut la 1880, a cincea generatie—Jemina—s-a 
nascut in anul 2000, iar James chiar in 2007, cele cinci generatii pe care le-am cunoscut 
personal acopera exact 127 de ani... o raritate poate in existenta unui singur om ca 
mine.... cand te gandesti ca totul in aceasta discutie se concentreaza fire§te in jurul 
unei singure figuri centrale— filosoful Noica. O personalitate atat de complexa incat 
vom avea intotdeauna nevoie sa §tim din ce in ce mai multe lucruri despre el. 



Dar ne-am cam departat de la subiectul initial care era ATITUDINEA NOICA. Iat-o pe 
scurt: 

Zambetul, de care vorbea Mitropolitul Antonie al Transilvaniei, la inmormantarea lui 
Noica. 

33 
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Dragostea nemarginita pentru idei: 

BUCURIA DE A GANDI 

Dinamismul spiritual exceptional. 


O combativitate amabila §i cordiala in orice discutie, presarata pe ici pe colo cu o ironie 
calda §i intelegatoare. 

Dar mai presus de orice, o pasionata curiozitate de adolescent in absolut toate 
domeniile, §i toata viata. Cu el puteai discuta politica sau matematica, arta sau 
lingvistica... aproape in acelasi timp. Si nu da niciodata vreun semn de obosela sau 
plictiseala sau uitare. 


In consecinta, d.Gf Ull/tlci fllOSOflGl, data de filosoful Noica —chiar in 

ultima propozitie a tezei sale de doctorat din 1940 — este 

"considerarea vietii spiritului din perspectiva mortii sale." 

Caci era obsedat de o posibila moarte a spiritului. 

Impotriva careia lupta din toate puterile... 

Sa-1 ajutam §i noi! 

Prin Atitudinea Noica inteleg deci in ultima instanta un uomo universalis al 
Civilizatiei Romanesti... Sa nu uitam ca el insu§i il numea pe Eminescu "omul deplin al 
culturii romanesti." 


Aceasta atractie spre universalitate — interpretata cu totul gre§it de catre Comuni§ti 
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drept cosmopolitism capitalist — a fost pricina de seama pentru care a trebuit sa fie §i 
el 'tras pe roata', suferind una §i alta, precum atat de multi dintre predecesorii sai. 



Nicolae §t. Noica, Neamul Noica, Editura Cadmos, Bucuresti 2009.186 pagini. 
Alexandra Noica-Wilson. Treziti-va, Suntem liberi. Amintiri. Editura 
Humanitas, Bucure§ti 2007.164 pagini. 


ends 
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A Biography written by Noica's Wife Wendy, 
as Published in the Book Pray for Brother Alexander. 


Constantin Noica was born on 24th of July 1909 on his father's landed 
property of Vitanesti, county Teleorman, Romania. 

He went to two of the principal secondary schools in Bucharest. In 1927 he 
started writing articles for various Romanian magazines. 

Between 1928 and 1931 he studied Letters and Philosophy at the Bucharest 
University. Between 1932-34 he was librarian to the Seminar of History of 
Philosophy. In 1932 he became a member of the literary society "Criterion" 
for which he lectured and he also contributed articles to the "Vremea" 
("Time") newspaper. In 1934 he was awarded a prize for his first book 
"Mathesis". 

Then followed a year of studies in France (1938-39) and in 1940 he took his 
doctor's degree in Philosophy at the University of Bucharest. During 1940- 
41 he was given a job as a reader for Philosophy at the German-Romanian 
Institute in Berlin. 

During the war he continued to publish books and articles on a variety of 
subjects as well as delivered a series of very popular radio broadcasts on 
various subjects ranging from religion and philosophy to contemporary 
problems of the society as a whole, all very original and challenging to the 
reader or listener. 
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In 1948 Constantin Noica and his English wife, Katherine Muston, the 
translator of this book, decided that in order to spare their two children a 
"life" under the communist regime imposed on Romania by the Soviets, the 
only solution was a divorce, which would have enabled his wife to return 
to England and take her children with her. It took years of hardship and 
intense frustrations before she managed to obtain an exit visa from 
Romania and she eventually arrived in England in 1955. 

Between 1948 and 1958 Constantin Noica was taken into custody by the 
dreaded Romanian "Securitatea" and sent into "compulsory residence" in 
the mountain village of Campulung. As during his "compulsory residence" 
Noica continued with his philosophical studies and many young 
intellectuals who shared his views used to visit him in his poor home in 
Campulung for discussions and debates, the communist authorities saw 
this as an open opposition to their regime and as a result in between 
December 1958 and 1964 Noica was imprisoned as a "political detainee". 

His time in the communist political prisons is the subject of this book. 

After his release from prison, as part of a UN campaign for the release of all 
political detainees in the Communist world, he became a pensioner in 1975, 
when he retired and spent the last 12 years of his life at Paltinis, a small 
village near Sibiu in Transylvania, where he became the spiritual mentor of 
[a] whole generation of young Romanian intellectuals. Before his death he 
visited his family in England twice, in 1972 and 1983 and although he could 
have easily applied for political asylum and stayed in the West, as many 
Romanian intellectuals of his generation did, Noica felt that his duty to his 
people was best served by living in Romania and not in exile. 

He died on December 4th 1987 at Sibiu, but it was only after the fall of the 
communist regime in Romania that his philosophical ideas, his books and 
articles were published in Romania, causing a tremendous impact on the 
Romanian people, most of whom had sadly been unaware of the existence 
of such a brilliant and original mind amongst them, due to the communist 
censorship of men and ideas deemed to be "enemies of the people". 
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“This is a book of a man who never 
hated his enemies... ” 

PRAY FOR 

BROTHER ALEXANDER 

by Constantin Noica 
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FOREWORD OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


The following chapters came to me from Romania in Noica’s ow n 
hand writing, one by one, by post. They came at intervals of about a 
month or so beginning from the end of 1972. Everything that came 
through the Iron Curtain, surface or airmail, was censured. This was 
quite obvious from the clumsy way in which the envelopes were re¬ 
sealed after having been opened. The first three or four chapters arrived 
normally like any other letter - taking about tw f o weeks on the w r ay, or 
longer. I always confirmed the receipt of the “letter’* by a short card. 
Then followed a rather long interval after which I got a card from Noica 
asking whether I had received his “letter' of such and such a date. I 
wrote back dial 1 had not and we both assumed that it had been retained 
by the Romanian Censure. So he would send the same chapter all over 
again and ... it arrived. This happened about three times... only chapter 
13 never arrived! 

We shall probably never know who the censors were, those who 
retained and those who let pass those chapters... 

1 do remember that, while still in Romania, I was giving English 
lessons to a young girl in Bucharest, a few months before our departure 
for England; she told me that she was going to get a job in the Department 
of Censure and was told to learn English... among others. 


Katherine Muston 
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PRAY FOR 

BROTHER ALEXANDER 


by 

Constantin Noica 
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Foreword 

Towards the end of the Second World War a convent in one of the countries 
of Eastern Europe* was occupied by the victorious Soviet troops. The nuns 
had sought refuge somewhere else. On their return they found a note on the 
altar, which read: “The Commander of the troops which occupied this convent 
and left it unharmed, requests you to pray for him.” Since that day the name 
Alexander is remembered at every service. 

Pray for brother Alexander. You. too, may pray for him, dear reader, for 
the name does not concern only the commander of the victorious troops. By 
the way, what became of you in the meantime, brother Alexander? Did you 
spend the rest of your days in seclusion, or did you turn informer? Did you 
simply go to work, or write books and smuggle them out of your country? It 
concerns all other brothers Alexander, they themselves uncertain conquerors. 
Pray for brother Alexander in China, but do not forget brother Alexander in 
America. Pray also for the powerful everywhere, for those who have 
knowledge, physicists, mathematicians and super-technologists, who are 
uncertain of what they know and do. Pray for those who have and own, 
together with their economists. Pray for those who wander triumphantly 
through life without culture, and for those, who wander within the realm of 
Culture: for European Man who has triumphed over material needs: for Modem 
Man w r ho has seemingly triumphed over Nature and over the goodness of 
Cod. Pray for brother Alexander... 
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CHAPTER ONE 


When a conqueror asks you to pray for him, it means he is offering you 
his victory . "Ls there nothing you can do with this victory' of mine?" he seems 
to he saying. It is true, not everyone can triumph over his own victory and 
feci, as deeply as brother Alexander, that it is of no use to him. But, at his own 
accustomed level, modern man offers into the arena all kinds of victories, for 
which he had no use. so that today’s world looks like one in which victories 
are suspended, as if for sale. At every step in the modem world one finds a 
victory without a master. 

Some, however, who believe in their achievement, will say. ‘Take. eat. 
this is my Victory, w hich overflows for you and for your happiness." Others, 
more doubtful about what they have done, will say. "Here is my victory, take 
it and see what you can do with it." Others w ill be indignant and say. “Can 
you not sec what I have done?" But the scientists, politicians and technologists, 
like the good mercenaries they are, have won the battle and have received 
payment and their glory. The rest, with or without their permission, is for 
disposal. 

But, is this not a human miracle and a blessing? For in this way the 
conditions for a deeper solidarity between human beings today have been 
created as a solidarity between unequals. What a spiritual disaster it would 
have been, had the victory remained in the hands of the conqueror. If the 
physicists, biologists, sociologists and politicians had known exactly, and to 
the very end. how to use their achievements, or, if the super-technologists had 
become good administrators, and how disastrous, if brother Alexander had 
been aware of entering the convent as a conqueror! The world would have 
been divided into human subjects and objects, or. rather, into a privileged 
humanity of conquerors and a subhumanity. The human miracle is that a victory 
can be shared. 


And victory can be shared even in the political sphere, tn which tire winner 
believes that, once he has obtained power, he can still retain his conquest. 
Anyone who has kept an open mind and above alt, has remained uninvolvcd 
under a communist regime, will have realised that the results of such a regime 
are strange. The revolution is. eventually, in favour of the rich, not the poor. 
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because the rich have been deprived of their wealth, which means little, whereas 
the poor are deprived of their idealised objective of becoming rich. A man 
deprived of an ideal - which, at this level gives a meaning to life * is. in a 
certain w ay, annihilated. On the other hand, he who once had possessions and 
through them became alienated, could find himself rehabilitated, or even re- 
tnvested as a human being. Some members of the upper classes, whose life of 
ease had prevented them from obtaining their full potential, discovered that 
once dispossessed of wealth and privileges, their genuine needs and desires 
became apparent. Today, they no longer seek for multiple “freedoms”, but 
only that one particular freedom w hich enables them to fulfil their inner need. 

After all. one should not be too surprised at this : if anyone was alienated 
by possession, it was just the possessor, whilst he. who lived below the level 
of possession belonged to a subhumanity. Revolution has only raised the latter 
to the condition of human being. Is this not the point from where he will now 
begin to risk his human condition? The victory of communism, in a 
considerable part of the world is not, on the whole, for him. Who has any use 
for it? Who w ill take pity on it? The real surprise would be to find one day - as 
in that chapter of Hegel's 1 *he no me no logy, in which the generosity of those 
who fight for the oppressed, is confronted with the solidarity of the latter with 
their former oppressors - that others, than the apparent beneficiaries, were 
those who defended the imperilled revolutions! 

If communism, which is concentrated on one sole objective, has every- 
chance of attaining something different, how much truer can this be of 
capitalism, which can hardly be said to have any objective at all. There really 
is something else beyond the tw r o worlds that are opposed to each other today. 
They arc now no longer of interest, for there is another more subtle thing, the 
third human condition facing the two existing ones. The child, from a certain 
moment in life, becomes a third person: what the parents want from him and 
what they have invested in him does not matter. It is of no consequence at all 
w hat the tree wants after it has shed its seed. From a certain moment onwards, 
it matters no longer what the states or governments want, in the face of the 
human person whom they have directly or indirectly favoured: this person 
has by now entered another kind of evolution under another kind of law. It is 
no longer important what happens to us at a given moment: very serious things 
may happen to us. but this no longer really matters. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


“U is of no importance." I told him. 

He was twenty two. We were both locked in a cell for two, which had a 
shower in one corner with a lavatory' underneath. In the morning, when he 
washed. I could see how well built he was with finely developed muscles. 
Sometimes, when the warder was not peeping through the spy-hole, my young 
cell-mate would jump up and touch the ceiling. He used to be a member of the 
National volley-ball team. He was playing in East Berlin, when a girl asked 
him w hether he would like to see what the other side of Berlin was like. So 
he went, but did not like it much, because the authorities there pestered him 
w ith too many questions. At first, when he returned to the Eastern sector, he 

was well received. Then as he approached his native country.. Now we arc 

both held for interrogation 


XXX 

"It is of no importance," I told him. 

‘it may not be important to you." he burst out. “you’re over fifty! But for 
me! Can’t you see? This business has got us into prison, and you can still say 
it’s not important!” 

“It’s very serious, but it is not important.” 

“Look here, sir. you're a bore! So. according to you....” 

The bolt on the door moved. 

"Take this and come along," the warder said to me. walking in. 

He handed me the opaque metal goggles which W'e were obliged to wear 
every time we left the cell. He then took an arm and sometimes, when he saw 
me stumble, he would tease, saying: “Careful! Mind the water!” I. then, 
hesitated to take a further step, and he would laugh. But. on the other hand, 
w hat a gentle feeling it is to he guided thus through the unknown. It is like an 
initiation rite, or like a dream. 
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i returned after almost two hours. The warder took the goggles of!' me. 
closed the dtx>r with a hang, and fastened the bolt. I stood, da/cd for an instant, 
in the middle of the cell. I could feel that my cheeks were a bit swollen, and 
the youth must have noticed this too, for he said: 

“They’ve beaten you, haven’t they?” 

“Yes.” I admitted after a slight hesitation. “But.” 

“I know: don’t tell me: it is of no importance." He completed my sentence. 

“But. why did they heat you?” 

"Well. I was just going to say....for no reason whatsoever.” 

“How do you mean, for no reason? Is that what they do..7’ 

My young man was alarmed. The idea of being struck without being able 
to hit back must have offended this sportsman's pride. Or. maybe, he would 

retaliate.I felt I had to explain to him the nonsensicality of everything that 

happened in our case. 

“I was beaten, because I refused to take a cigarette.” 

“You’re making fun of me, sir." 

“I assure you, this was the reason. The fellow who was doing the 
questioning, began by asking me who the persons were to whom 1 had lent a 
certain book that 1 had received from abroad. I replied that the book contained 
absolutely nothing harmful to the regime.” 

"You swine!” he said. ”You’U soon see that this book does matter! Now 
you had better start telling me who you lent it to." “I'm not obliged to answer,” 
I said, seeing that this could be a reason for an indictment. 

Here the youth interrupted me. 

‘This was the moment when he struck youT’ 
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“No. The man was craftier than that: he took out of his pocket a list with 
the names of five or six of my friends who had actually had the book <the 
informer had already done a good job). Suddenly the idea crossed my mind 
that I could save my friends by confusing the interrogators with a multitude 
of names. 'Oh/ 1 said, ’you're thinking of those people? There are scores of 
other people to whom 1 could have lent the book, or to whom I have actually 

lent it.‘ My idea was. you see. that they could not possibly arrest eighty or 

a hundred people for having seen or read a perfectly harmless book. So 1 
simply found myself saying: 'You have taken my diary, which contains 
addresses and telephone numbers. Can I have it back please? It will help to 
refresh my memory/ 

The diary was handed back to me and 1 read out every single name that it 
contained. From time to time the cross-examiner stopped writing and repeated 
aloud with a certain son of satisfaction the Christian name of one person or 
another. Sometimes he asked me what the Christian name was. I watched him 
writing down carefully and steadily one name after another for about three 
quarters of an hour. How tough they are. 1 thought to myself, and w hat a lot 
they can take! When he had finished, he offered me a cigarette. 

In that instant I realised what a perfect idiot I had been, perhaps even a 
criminal, in giving him all those names from which he could pick out whom 
he wished. I refused the cigarette. ’Take it.' said he. ‘No/ said I. 'Take the 
cigarette!* he shouted. 'I won’t take it!* I insisted. ’Take it. or I'll knock your 
head off!* Ik* screamed, quite enraged. 

"I was afraid, naturally, but a kind of ’no* emerged, nevertheless, from 
my lips. The next second he struck me a heavy blow' on my neck with the side 
of his hand - 1 did not know about these ’special* blows - then he struck me 
across the face several times, which shook me considerably. I felt as though 
my left eye would spring from its socket. I had two simultaneous thoughts. 
One was: so there really is truth in the saying in my country ‘He gave him 
such a blow his ev e popped out'. The other was of a totally different kind : he 
is striking me. 1 said to myself, in order to try my powers of resistance. He 
probably wants to make sure he can get anything out of me. and that I am 
unable to conceal anything from him. The cigarette is as good an excuse as 
any: or, perhaps, he had no other way of trying me at this stage, so he is using 
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this method. It is all a question of technique or versatility on his part or on 
mine. What if 1 were suddenly to give in? This would convince him of his 
complete domination over me, and so would give me a chance to withhold 
certain things another time. 

‘Take tlic cigarette,’ he slvouted again alter having struck me. And I took it. 

•Oooohh...!’ moaned my cell-mate. 

"You see." said 1, trying to explain or justify myself, "sometimes it is a 
better strategy to show that one is weak...” 

”1 would never have done that!” he exclaimed, reproachfully. "After he 
had beaten me? Never!” 

He looked at me. I must have looked embarrassed, because of my inability 
to explain the subtleties of my game, of which I myself, for that matter, was 
not quite sure. Suddenly his indignation subsided and his tone changed, giving 
the situation a different aspect. He did not want to offend me. not too much 
anyway, considering the situation in which I found myself. 

"Do you know why you took the cigarette?” he asked. 

"Why?” 

"Because you felt like having a smoke,” lie said. 

My young sportsman was not at all stupid, I must say. He was right in a 
way. The fact of having my face slapped brought me back to my senses: 
nothing mattered any more at that moment but that a man needed a cigarette. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

I awoke next morning before the prison bell rang and could see Alex 
sleeping peacefully, lying on his back with his hands over the blanket - as we 
had to - under the lamp, which was left burning all night. 

My young room mate's name is Alex: he also could be a brother Alexander, 
a conqueror, for whom we must pray. But. arc not all young people like this in 

a way? In four days he had learned how to sleep. Poor young man.1 was 

seized more and more by a feeling of responsibility for him. 1 wished I could 
do something for him - anything. 

Suddenly 1 realised how ridiculous this pedagogic obsession of mine 
w as. Instead of doing him good. I was more liable to annoy him and generate 
a feeling of opposition and reluctance in him. as so often happens w ith people 
who are too close, and with those who wish to make us happy at any cost. 
After all. maybe, “they" also wished to make us happy, striving for the 
improvement of our human condition, to deliver us from alienation, to give 
good living standards to all - or. at least, a good life without the feeling of 
being privileged. But what opposition they arouse! Nothing of what they have 
to offer has any taste : wc are so ungrateful for the trouble taken to make us 
happy that I sometimes wonder whether we are not being a little unjust. The 
trouble is they have come too close to the people : they have installed 
themselves in the food larder, in the sleeping-quarters, in the chest-of-drawers 
and the desks and. as far as possible, in the very consciences of the people 
(“say this, say that, make your self-criticism"), so that they annoy us simply 
by making their voice heard through their newspapers or their broadcasters. 

Moreover, they arc far too conspicuous. They have no discretion 
whatsoever. Just imagine someone taking upon himself - or believing himself 
to be doing so - the task of the general process of food digestion, and talking 
thus: “Now the food enters the mouth. The teeth should do their duty and 
crush it. The Salivary glands should attack it from all sides. Behold, in the 
oesophagus new and well-prepared juices are waiting to speed up the 
decomposition, while the stomach must be ready, not only with its acids, but 
also with its fermenting agents and. first of all. with its pepsin. Oh, but w here 
is the trypsin? The trypsin must not tarry! I now announce that, at this very 
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moment, the alimentary bolus is passing safely through the duodenum, where 
the pancreas and the liver are discharging their subtle juices in order to complete 
the process. After a w hile, the bowels with their complex organisation, most 
economically condensed in a confined space, will start absorbing the water, 
the salts, the carbohydrates, the fats, the proteins, nay. even the vitamins, in 
order to nourish the all-nutritious blood. The plan has been fulfilled!*’ 

I thought I had better not do this sort of thing to Alex. Life is a kind of 
digestive process : it were better to let him alone to digest freely everything 
that is happening. Each man has his own stomach. How could I know what 
w as good for him? Maybe he himself did not know. What I w anted was not 
actually to make him happy, but to make him happier, to help him to live 
through this adventure more easily. And l do not think that in saying this I 
mean that platitude: **le mieux est Fcnnemi du bien" - but rather “lc mieux est 
1* ignorance du bicn“. 

Eventually all politicians, of one kind or another, treat us in the same 
manner : they wish to give us a better life, and they believe that this means 
“doing us good". For the most part, die misery of modem political life is a 
question of grammar: certain human beings mistake the comparative degree 
for the positive. I*he Americans do not give even a thought to the comparative, 
they go straight for the superlative: the very best. The politicians come and 
say : "Would it not be better if every one of you had a fiat of his own?' 
"Yes.” we reply in chorus, “it would be better.” "Would it not be better, if you 
all had longer holidays?”" "Yes, it would be much better." “You see.’* they go 
on, “we want all this for your ow n good: so you must vote for us. and fight on 
our side. And. if you yourselves are not aware of your own interests, we must 
take it upon ourselves to satisfy them, even if this means coming up against 
your lack of understanding, your inertia, sometimes even your hostility.” 

I had already upset Alex. 1 had realised die morning before from the tone 
of his voice, when, just as I was doing my two morning exercises, he said : 

“For the last three days, since we have been here, I*ve watched you doing 
the same two movements. Don't you know any others? I can show' you.“ 
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in my turn 1 was a bit irritated, and I did not ask him to show me any other 
exercise. But I am just as childish as he. 

“What did the chap look like, the one who gave you what-for about the 
cigarette?” he asked, sitting up in bed. 

‘To tell the truth. I never took a good look at him.” 1 answered. We should 
not try to remember and record cvcrything.I have made a point of not 
remembering their faces, so as not to recognise them in the street later, when 
1 am free. They do not count, really. They arc not themselves. 

Alex gave me a look of compassion. 

“Maybe your eyesight got dimmed, when the chap slapped your face.” 

“My dear young man. quite frankly I’m not interested in what he looks 
like. 1 repeat: these men arc not themselves: there is something else, or someone 
else, behind them.” 

He shook his head in face of the platitude he thought I was uttering. 

“You mean the Russians...?” 

1 waited for hint to have his morning wash, then we sat down on our beds 
to wait for the morning ‘ersatz* coffee to be brought to us. I started explaining 
my meaning. 

“It’s not the Russians ultimately. I believe there’s something else at slake 
here : something that turns them all into objects.” 

“Ah. the system!” 

“Oh. if that were all....it*s our Time, Time with a capital T, that’s what is 
making them do what they are doing.” 


“What about you? Is it our Time w ith a capital T that has thrown you into 
this place?” 
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“Of course: as well as ihose who are here to guard us. Besides, all this has 
been described before, almost exactly. Goethe did so in the second part of 
Faust. If I were to tell you the story, you would sec...." 

'Oh. no! Culture! Everything can be explained through it. even when one 
knows nothing. If you knew all about our Time, after having read Faust Pan 
Two. why are you here?" 

'This son of thing cannot be avoided, for one cannot step out of one’s 
Time. You see. they also are victims, just as we are." 

“Why? Aren't they well oft?” 

“I wouldn't say they were so very well off. Just think of these warders: 
they are obliged to look at us through the spy-hole every five minutes to sec 
whether we are trying to plot something or to commit suicide. If one man has 
five cells under his supervision, it means that he is looking through the spy¬ 
hole every minute. Is this what you might call a job for a man? Wretchedly 
they go from door to door like stray dogs.” 

“I can see you really pity them. Perhaps you feel pity also for the 
interrogators." 

He was seething, I could feel it, so I tried not to be too categorical and 
provocative in my judgments, and said: 

"My dear chap, in whatever situation you see a man, it is w ise to think of 
the situation that might follow." 

“Should I. then, be sorry for them, just because they risk being had up for 
trial some fine day?" 

“Nothing of the soil. I pity them (if I inay so express myself in this situation 
of ours), w hen 1 see that they are not placed in a situation fit for men, that is. 
of human beings, who do a job and learn something from life. How much 
they could learn front this galiery of human specimens parading before them! 
But. how can they learn anything? They are here for the sole purpose of 
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attaining a pre-established result, which is. to make other people see eye to 
eye with themselves. They do not even want to learn new words or manners 
of speaking. You will see that they do not allow- you to write your own 
"statement*’: they w rite it down themselves in their ow n words and with their 
own cul-and-dried expressions, and all you have to do is sign it. if you can't 
afford to resist and refuse to do so. I have often thought it would be interesting 
to interrogate the interrogator, to question him about the types of human beings 
he has met. But. no: instead he has been instructed precisely to annihilate the 
different human types, even man himself, as a moral being. Can't they see 
that betw een human beings, if one of them tries to destroy another, he himself 
is annihilated? What will they do with themselves in life, when all this is 
over?” 


He listened to all I had to say, but. when I looked up at him, 1 saw that he 
was choking with indignation. In the meantime “coffee" arrived. After drinking 
it, Alex calmed down a bit: but some devil, it seemed, made him set more 
traps for me. 

"And what about the men at the lop? Are they hard done by too?" 

I look a deep breath. What else could l do but tell him what was truly on 
my mind, putting it as mildly as possible. 


“There was,” I replied, "a French writer named Motherlant. who dared to 
write in a book that was published under the German occupation of France: 
"Piti£ pour les forts!” To say nothing of the fact that, after dreaming, fighting, 
and after having crushed all adversity, they - the v ictors - have to come down 
to plain administration. This is the misery of all political frenzy. But. what 
curse is this, that makes those who are fuming with rancour against idealism, 
practice the worst form of idealism : one. which, through its ideal, distorts alt 
reality instead of trying to mould it. to develop it with an idea drawn from 
reality itself. , Someone told me once that one of die saddest things is to attend 
one of their parties: they arc so afraid of saying the w rong word, and so are 
their wives. They can no longer even enjoy themselves. They are just not 
interesting." 
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“Bui, this is not the point!’* Alex burst out. 'Tin sure you don’t believe a 
word you’re saying. They've got us in their clutches, can't you see? They’ve 
got us in their claws! It’s just as if you were saying of the lion that's got you 
in his claws and is about to devour you, that he is uninteresting, because his 
mane is scanty and his eyes are too yellow!" 

I watched him. as he stood up angrily, and now I really felt as if 1 was in 
a lion's cage. A breath of animality emanated from his person. I deserved to 
be crushed by him. now that I had roused him thus. I wished something would 
happen. Anything. And the miracle happened. The door opened wide, and the 
warder brought in a bucket of dirty water and two large pieces of sacking. 

"Wash the floor." he ordered. 

1 sprang forward and caught hold of one of the rags, and started sc Ribbing 
the cement floor feverishly. Alex calmed down at once. The mere thought, 
that ho had something to do. brought him dow n to earth. He even recovered 
enough energy to be sarcastic. 

"I suppose you find this in Part Two of Faust, as well, do you?” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

I did not say anything. I went on scrubbing the floor and kept thinking: 
whoever actually wrote this, or something similar? Maybe it was Goethe, 
because it is profoundly human: toil and drudgery. 

Slill...this did not really seem to be drudgery. It was just another kind of 
w ork. which had something good in it. something regenerative. In the senseless 
position in which they had put us - and themselves, for that matter • because 
of too much power, any sort of useful work was a blessing. Alex also felt this 
fully, as I could judge from the w ay in w hich he kept pushing his part of floor- 
scrubbing ever further over my half, until he decided to pull the bucket of 
water to him. and not let me do any more at all. Maybe he was trying to spare 
me. He did not realise that 1 too got pleasure out of this work. 

“I was afraid you mightnYavc cleaned properly/’ he said, by way of 
explanation. "To you everything seems unimportant, but to me even the 
cleanliness of the cell is important.” 

“This, rather than the great historic events.” I answ ered. 

He sat down on the bed. He felt pleased with having done a good job of 
work, but an instant later he remembered my remark, and was cross again. 

“How can you utter such cheap paradoxes?" 

I was afraid to say even the slightest thing now. Besides. 1 did not think he 
would find any meaning in what I was tempted to say to hirn. He was too 
young to know about the emptiness of many of the so-called “historic" events. 
I remembered some of the events of the more recent past, which, to the 
contemporaries ami to the press, had seemed of an overw helming importance: 
“the historic meeting in the Bermudas”, Who remembered it now? A meeting 
had taken place there between Churchill and who-knows-what American 
President, and who-knows-which French President-of-the-Council-of- 
Ministcrs had not been able to attend, because of a cold. How very historic 
indeed the meeting would have been, if the latter had not had a cold... Putting 
things in order, and keeping one's environment clean, has a positive 
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Significance for oneself, as well as for society, whereas some of the great 
events could be described as mere stammered utterances of History. 

In fact, if it has been said of Nature, that she ‘stutters’*, how much more 
can this be said of History , which was made by that imperfect creature, Man? 
Perhaps our present time is just such a stuttering of History, an organised one: 
this was what I would have liked to tell him. It is terrible, or idiotic, as you 
like. It could be expressed by the English saying: “the dog is barking up the 
wrong tree*'. 

Indeed, one has often the impression everywhere that men in public life 
are barking up the wrong tree, even if we ourselves do not know for sure in 
which tree the cat is. (The worst of it. here, is that they want one to bark as 
they do. up their tree: “you bark too, or you’ll get bitten.”> 

Alex had no way of knowing that two generations before him had been 
shaken by two world wars, generated by something which today seems 
incredible - at least, chi the Continent - the Franco-German conflict. It was as 
if the right hand and left hand had been fighting one against the other. In 
Europe people were divided, not only in public life, but also in private life, by 
the question : whose side are you on. the French or the Germans? 1 am not 
saying that these wars caused by Teutonic blindness, or the revolution that 
took place between them, can be deleted from history. How could they be. 
seeing the number of consequences that followed? But anyone can see today 
that the Europeans were barking up the wrong tree. Iltrcc great European 
nations went to war. in order that two other, still greater ones outside Europe. 
America and Russia, should emerge uppermost even more rapidly than they 
could have wished: and even behind the latter - the Russians - and their 
antagonism, which - come to think of it * was unnatural and forced, there was 
something else: there was the fact that Europe together with America and 
Russia were destined to awaken Asia out of sleep and Africa out of her 
animality. This peninsula of Asia through her civilisation - the first civilisation 
in history to be founded on exclusively rational values, and thus perfectly 
transmissible to any human mind - was preparing to awaken the whole Earth 
to life. In any case, it had been on the point of doing so through colonialism, 
but in a more abusive manner and too slowly. Events were precipitated, and 
now everything seems to be happening too last, unfortunately. But, what is 
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most important is precisely this awakening to life of the whole earth - or 
something of the same order (the demographic explosion, the direct or indirect 
pressure of the Third World) - not the yelps of the first half of the Twentieth 
century. “The stupid Nineteenth century”, it has often been said. One should 
rather say : "the stupid first half of the Twentieth century”. Luckily, the 
Twentieth century can boast of a certain amount of culture that has been going 
on in its first half, at least in the sphere of art. Otherw ise, historically, it would 
have been a perfect piece of stupidity. 

"Tell me something." Alex said. "Tell me a story: a film, for instance.” 

He could not bear the long silence, but 1 was sure he would be still more 
impatient of my idle twaddle about history. 1 had to do what he asked. The 
trouble was. 1 was never too keen on films, or. at least, not those with a "plot”. 
The absurdity of these films ‘with a subject' is that with a few pictures they 
try to capture the audience's free imagination. To my mind they ought, on the 
contrary, to try to free it, somehow: perhaps by showing the same scene two 
or three times over, from different angles...? But. there I go again, try ing to be 
clever, when l am not able even to relate the plot of a film. 

"You sec.' 1 said to him, "I’m afraid I would not be able to recount the 
sequence of a film, as you would like, in detail, especially an adventure film.” 

“How's that? You say you can tell me the whole content of many a book, 
and you can’t recount the subject of a film? All right then, tell me something 
else.a fairy-tale.'* 

“Yes," said 1. "mm-yes. certainly." 

1 racked my brain, trying to remember a fairy-tale. 

"Don’t tell inc you don’t know a fairy-talef” 

"No...well. yes. of course : w ho doesn't know a fairy-tale?” 

I felt more stupid than during the inquest, and tried desperately to make 
one up. 1 began: 
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“Once upon a time.once upon a time, there was a village that had only 

one fountain with very little water in it." (That’s an idea, I thought, some sort 
of idea at any rate). 

"The women." I went on, "had to come at die crack of dawn to get the 
water that collected during the night. One fine morning...(now. now I had to 
invent something, now. now...), one morning ..cr...ah...er...when they came to 
till their buckets, the women found a...er...a highwayman with a broadsword, 
standing near the fountain. The highwayman said to them, ‘No one is to take 
any more w ater from here, until I allow it.’ (I breathed a sigh of relief: I had 
found a subject now. which could develop into a possible conflict) ‘The women 
began to weep, saying their children were waiting at home, one woman even 
said her child was sick, but the highw ayman was relentless. The new s spread 
around the village, and the old men came to implore the brigand, and to offer 
anything that they were able to give, provided he would go away. But the man 
liked to show his power: and, as it happens to all men of power in this world, 
he was beginning to think he was wise and clever too. He drew a bucketful of 
water. n>ore w ith the object of tantalising them, and started giving them advice: 
‘1-ook at this: is this w hat you call drinking water? You ought to dig a well, a 
deep one, dow n there in the valley, then you'd find better w ater and more of 
it. I’ll show you how to do it.' As he was saying these things, he looked 
around him, and was very pleased to see the people, standing there, all meekly 
listening to him. You arc nght.' said one of the old men, ‘and we thank you 
kindly, but now, please, do let the people draw water from here.’ At that 
moment a black bird flew down, dipped its beak into the bucket twice, and 
flew away again. ‘You see’, he went on, ‘not even the birds like this water of 
yours. Besides. I’m afraid you arc not properly organised, and that some people 
take more water than other's. I am sure the wealthy peasants in your village 
come and get it in bar rels. Things should be done properly, and I’ll show you 
how.' And so the day went by with well-chosen words and phrases, like those 
you find in books, until dusk, when the highwayman at last showed himself 
more merciful, and allow ed some of the poorest women to draw water, and let 
almost all the others go thirsty. 

The following morning all the villagers were beautifully lined up around 
the fountain, the men on one side, the women on the other, meekly awaiting 
the highwayman's decisions. ‘Good, that's how I like it.* he said. ‘Now we 
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can do things properly." He allowed most of the peasants to take water - not 
quite everyone - but. they all thanked him and praised him. so as not to make 
an enemy of him for the following days. And so the bandit continued for 
several days, making a show of his power and his fair-mindedness, until he 
found that he wasn't getting much more out of the whole business than mere 
shallow power over people. Then he told them: If you go on doing as I have 
taught you. and. if you give me something for the g<x>d I have done you, 1*1) 
go away and leave you. But, I warn you that 1 can return at any time.* The 
peasants hastened to give him even more than he asked, swore submission 
even in his absence, and marched w ith him to the wood. 

The highwayman plunged into the wood, very pleased with himself: he 
walked on and on. until, laden as he was with goods, he began to feel hot and 
thirsty. He went to a spring of which he knew, but it was no longer there. He 
w alked to the brook in the middle of the forest, but...it w as dry. He was seized 
w ith an inexplicable tear, a sort of alarming suspicion that Nature and the 
Forest were punishing him for having assumed too much power over men. 
He sat dow n in the dry' bed of the stream, quite exhausted. While he squatted 
there, he was approached by u young boy whom the villagers had sent after 
him to make sure he had really gone. Tm thirsty,’ said the highwayman, 
‘bring me a pail of water." The boy ran back to the village with the news. 
‘We'll give him no water." said some. ‘Oh. do let's give him water," said the 
woman w ith the sick child. And the boy went back into the wood with w ater 
for the highwayman: but. just as he was walking down the bank towards the 
man. he tripped and fell, the wooden bucket broke, anti the parched earth 
swallowed up all the water in a twinkling. The child was very frightened, 
thinking the man was going to kill him : but the man understood that it wasn't 
the child's fault that the water was spilt, and did not hurt him. As he was 
sitting there.” 

I stopped, quite happy to have got that far, at least. 

"All. he was sitting there." said Alex, picking up the yam. 

"Yes." said 1. “we can continue the story together." 

Alex was attracted by the story, for a moment. 
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"Well, as he was silting there, the blackbird that had been drinking from 
the bucket re-appeared and let fall two drops of water on the man’s lips. 
Then the highwayman.” 

He stopped, just as 1 had done a little earlier. 

“What actually do you mean with this story?” 

’’What 1 meant? Nothing. I was just trying to.“ 

I see! So. it isn’t a retd story? 1 mean, a story that has been told before 
by others?” he asked in a voice suddenly turned harsh. 

“I...don't know...it just crossed my mind. Perhaps I was making it all un 
myself.....” p 

He glared at me fiercely. A vein seemed to throb at his temple. 

”1 know what you meant. You meant the same thing : the same thing you 
keep lecturing me on: that he who cuts off the sources of life of another, 
implicitly destroys his own: that, when someone takes the water of life from 
another, he throws away his own: that we must not hate these people, who are 
tormenting us. we must pity them. We - must - pity - them! Don't vou find it 
tedious, repeating yourself like this?” 

”1 swear to you, Alex.” I replied, ' that I wasn't thinking of anything in 
particular, when I began.” 

But. at that moment, 1 really was overcome with shame. How was it that 
I never realised the kind of tale 1 was inventing? How had it happened that my 
words had become so linked together as to turn into a homily? What this 
vouth needed was to dream, to breathe freely, just to be entertained. 

“>011 arc a...a...you're nothing but a....pedagogue. PEDAGOGUE!”, he 
yelled once again, and turned his head away from me. He uttered the word 
like an insult, as one might exclaim: “demagogue, mystagoguc!” 
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The warder showed his face at the spy-hole: ‘'Where d'you think you arc, 
bellowing away like that? You’ll stand one hour with your faces to the back 
wall!” 

I looked at Alex. He never even winked. He did not speak to me for two 

days. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


We stood lor a whole hour with our faces to the wall at the far end of the 
cell without exchanging a word. Relations between human beings arc no longer 
natural under these regimes: no one has any adequacy to anyone else. It is 
ama/ing how they manage to dislocate every thing around them, even the souls 
of men. One would expect to see changes taking place only in public life, and 
to be able to take refuge in private life: at one point one is even delighted at 
the prospect of having no more public responsibilities, and of returning to the 
bliss of one's own personal life. But. even here, every thing is vitiated. You 
don’t get on w ith your w ife any longer (you don’t bring home enough money 
and you don’t represent anything in society ): you don't get on with your child 
(your truths are no longer the saute as the schools’): with your friends it’s 
even worse: if you complain, you risk becoming inopportune or even 
dangerous, and, if you don’t complain, you may offend them. 

There’s something that doesn’t click. In the relations between human 
beings, as well as between man and things, there is something like a sort of 
complex mechanism, which, once properly adjusted, should go ‘click’ and 
start functioning. In this world of ours this last minute adjustment seems to 
have disappeared. All things arc moving, working -1 don't know how and in 
what manner - but without having gone ‘click*. 

It is the same in Faust, at least in Goethe's version. Faust, the hero, does 
not click with anything. This is what he tells the Devil when he declares that 
nothing can make him exclaim, at any moment: "tarry a while, thou an so 
fair!”: he means that nothing will make him ‘click’. He is the “Unbchaustc”. 
as he describes himself, the wanderer, the homeless, with no abode, no roots, 
unattached, having no adequacy to anyone or anything. Besides, after having 
madly wanted every thing all at once, he no longer wishes for anything, and 
lets himself be dragged along hither and thither by the Devil. In that scene 
with the drinkers in Auerbach’s tavern. in which Mcphistopheles is having 
horrible fun at the expense of others. Faust says only one thing: *‘l.et us be 
gone. 1 beg of thee!" (This, according to Goethe’s exponents, is supposed to 
be the First of the Faustian deeds). In the love story with Gretchen, all its 
poetry is poisoned by the falseness of the situation, the wry ness of it. Gretchen, 
it is true, really gives her whole heart to "the learned man of the four faculties”, 
whose youth has been artificially restored by the Devil and the witches, and. 
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of course, slve dreams of going on to the final ‘click’, which to her means the 
church-wedding : but, her feminine intuition tells her that Faust is not in order 
with her, because he is not in order with himself : he does not have live true 
faith : he does not ‘click’ with God. Site, who is his victim in all things, will 
one day have to pity him. 

What a typical “brother Alexander" Faust is: he is a conqueror whom one 
must pity, although he is a very real, complete victor. For he has triumphed 
over ignorance, over human weakness and impotence, having eventually 
defeated every kind of religious feeling or illusionism and, finally, even quite 
fearlessly allied himself with the Devil. He is in the situation of being able to 
do absolutely anything, thanks to the means and allies at his service, but, he 
does not know what to do. One must pray not only for his soul, as Grctchcn 
does in the end. but even for his deeds, for his risk of doing the w rong thing - 
like modem man does. How could anyone say - and it has been said - that 
Faust is a good representation of modern man because of his aspirations or 
his creativity and that our world is “Faustian” because it wants something and 
knows what it wants?! On the contrary, ours is “Faustian”, because it does not 
know w hat it wants, just like Goethe’s hero, because it has prepared for itself 
the means and victories and now' has no use for them. 

But, w hen one does not know what to make of the means at one’s disposal, 
they begin to work on their ow n. Therefore in our world, as in Faust’s, the 
possible takes precedence over the real. This is w hat I wished to explain to 
Alex in my belief that 1 would help hint to understand what was happening to 
him. namely, that we are living in a world, in which the possible - the technically 
possible and the politically possible - always takes precedence over any reality. 
But Alex was bewildered in the presence of his lime, as Grctchen was in the 
presence of Faust. 

This girl - just like my young man now - is the embodiment of the world 
of reality, whereas Faust represents the world of possibilities. Not only is his 
youth a “possible", not a real one but even this creature with whom he has 
fallen in love, is to him a possible Helen (the Devil had prepared him for this 
feeling when, in the witches’ kitchen, he was making beautiful women appear 
in the mirror). A distorted thing made its way into the world, supplanting 
reality and came into being discordantly. It is all a question of sound, in the 
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end. There was something that did not sound right to Gretchen. just as my 
improvised story did not sound right to Alex. He felt it was a possible talc, not 
a "real" one. 

The Devil had come between us as he came between Faust and Gretchen. 
After all. what is the meaning of “devil" if not an unlimited, but bare, 
possibility? The world of possibilities, as such, is something good and human, 
just as the Technology of the modem world is good and human, in principle. 
Thanks to modem technology our world has shifted from brutal, indifferent 
realities to the gentle refinement of possibilities, and we no longer live among 
realities, but rather among admirable possibilities, materialised. A motor car 
is a materialised possibility, and is a good thing. But when science and 
technology try - as they already have done • to create a kind of insect, 
representing the idea of the "chimera” of antiquity, then, of course, it is just a 
matter of an empty possibility, and it is no longer a good thing. 

When we move from the possible straight into the real, without the 
existence of a deeper necessity, when, for instance, we create states unsuitable 
to the human soul or we try to “engineer” souls unsuitable for men, it means 
that the Devil has a hand in it. The whole second part of Faust is - self- 
admittedly at limes - a work of the Devil, and repeats itself all along the five 
acts. But the strange thing is that this time of ours is not alw ays, or perhaps 
not at all. the work of the Devil! 

I would have told Alex that "Faust II” is, act after act. the achievement of 
the barest possible, the possible devoid of all usefulness. Also, in the first part 
of Faust the barest possible is the prevailing factor, from the very First 
appearance of the Devil: but the bareness of it is not yet visible, because in 
tills part there still are real people. In the second part though, there are hardly 
any real humans at all. However much one might seek, one only finds ghosts. 
There is not one real person in the first act. and even less in act two, in which 
one encounters the homunculus. It is only in the third act that a real Figure 
timidly appears: it is Lyneeus. the warder of the Faustian lower, who is dumb 
with admiration when Helen appears in the stronghold, and who later comes 
along, bringing his poor man's gifts. Then, no more human beings in the 
whole of the fourth act - the one of the devilish war - and it is only in act five 
that we Find two real human beings, old Philemon and Baucis, who oppose 
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the collectivisation of agriculture. In the rest of the play there arc hut ghosts, 
ghosts. 

In such a spectral world the barest possible is at home, naturally. Again, 

1 would have liked to relate to Alex how in act one Goethe lets loose the 
barest possibility into the real world of some state or other, under the form of 
money w ithout coverage, i.e. paper-money, the issue of banknotes which, 
Mcphistopheles suggests, is based on some possible treasure buried in the 
earth: then. how. in act two the little man turns up in the test tube - again, as a 
bare possibility, unsolicited by any need * or. how one can make a technical- 
scientific revolution, and what fantastic-scientific consequences it can have 
(the reversal of time). After all these typically Mcphistophclian feats we come, 
in act three, to the barest possible in the sphere of culture: Fausfs marriage to 
Helen the beautiful, the marriage of the spirit of modern times to that of ancient 
Greece: a film, as it were, produced in anticipation under the self-confessed 
direction of Mephistopheles. Act Four - that w ar, which is waged with satanic 
means - needs no commentary, and the last act brings to the fore the possible 
in politics - the unleashing of reason, that plans and orders, under whose 
hysteria we also Hud ourselves now, Alex and I. 

But what really deserves to be told, in the face of our time, is that one can 
no longer exclaim as one does about the happenings in Goethe's play: this is 
the work of the Devil! Today, this can no longer be said, not even with reference 
to Goethe's work, because the Twentieth Century has made it all come true, 
thus making it man's responsibility. 

However, w ith us things could be different. With us. the issue of banknotes 
is not just a game of financial magic: science is not the projection of some 
peculiar genius, or a form of exasperation as with Faust: it is a slow, often 
anonymous, accumulation over centuries: the myth of Helen’s beauty has 
been democratised, her image (or that of her sisters) has been endlessly 
multiplied on our screens and has left us free of another kind of encounter 
w ith the spirit of Greece: war has become so diabolical that the gt>d Ares 
ought to be expelled from the heavens and from earth too, it man has any 
judgment left: and the political delirium which enters our world - as it does in 
Faust, act five - to colonise a new humanity on the new soil, or soil which has 
been renewed to suffocation, continually comes up against not only oldsters, 
like Philemon and Baucis, but also a strange lot of protesting youth. 
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Are we modems crooked, deformed, or aren't we? Goethe anticipated 
us with a certain amount of revulsion. But the whole question is whether we 
are in the order of things or not. even those of us who find ourselves thrown 
into prison. Is there a lack of usefulness (is there uselessness?) in all this, 
something perfectly arbitrary and in fact, without any importance whatsoever, 
in all that perpetrated over our heads? Could it be the surplus of possibles 
overflowing into reality? Could it be an “organised stutter’*, something 
fabricated and revocable, the way that these single parties keep reconsidering 
their orientation, like in a game of chess in which the players keep taking 
back their moves? Or. could it be the good and human possibility, which 
endeavours to make its way into the world literally and by all means, through 
anything or anyone? When Napoleon said to Goethe that from his time forth. 
”lc destin, e’est la politique" and that the destiny of the ancients is finished, 
lie was certainly not thinking of himself and his own politics. So. what politics 
was he actually referring to? The politics of those wretched election agents, 
in one pan of the world? Or of those poor Central Committees, in the other 
part? 


As 1 sat there in prison with this youth, tom away from life’s reality, or. if 
I may say so, detached from a frieze of its temple, as we sat there together, 
both innocent, but w ith a possible guilt. I had a very strong feeling of the 
precedence of possibility over reality, and I understood equally well why we 
were there, and why they would have to let us out. They needed reality, they 
needed our testimony. Without the assent of Philemon and Baucis. Faust's 
work is "impure”. The great reformer is annoyed, because of a few trees, 
those real lime-trees on a bit of land which the old people refuse to leave. 
The bell of their little church exasperates him. But when Me phistopheles comes 
and tells him that he has razed everything from the face of the earth. Faust 
recoils in horror. (Their horror, the oppressors'). 

And now, the old hags come round Faust: Want. Guilt, Care and Need. 
Only one of them. Care, is made by Goethe to pause for a moment and talk to 
Faust and tell him on behalf of all the others that he had been blind throughout 
his life. 

And will the Grey Sisters not come and gather round today’s men also? 
Do ‘they’ not need us too? 1 feel like saying to them: “See that you don't 
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come under the Grey Sisters’ inquest!” In order to escape they need our 
compassion and our testimony. They need Alex's youth and his joy. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The next two days I did not do my two morning exercises so as not to 
imtate Alex. On the third day he was called for questioning. What could they 
charge him with? He had gone from East Berlin where lie and his team had 
played, over to West Berlin: there he was disgusted at being plagued with 
questions, and relumed of his own free w ill to East Berlin. I supposed they 
might keep him there for a time, then set him free and allow him to finish his 
studies in architecture (he w as in his second year), or else give him a job as a 
volley-ball coach, as they had done with so many others. 

lie was white with rage when he relumed to the cell. He had forgotten all 
his anger against me. and said, straight off, “They arc going to try me for high 
treason.” 

“High treason?!** I exclaimed. 

“That's what they said. Eight to fifteen years sentence." 

it was painful to think that what Alex just said was true, and that the fact 
fitted in with my own views: to them he too was a possible traitor. 

“1 don't care about anything any more." he said, “if I ever get out of here. 
1 shall not finish my studies: I’ll go and live out in the country* somewhere. In 
a village where, maybe. I’ll find a nice young girl who owns two cows. D‘you 
realise what that means? To lead the simple life in the midst of nature.” 

He sank into that terrifying silence of the young, when they arc hurt. An 
hour later he looked at me with a kind smile. He seemed to have growm up all 
at once. 

“Don’t you want me to tell you u storyT' I suggested, to help him to 
change his thoughts. “I’ll tell you a love story." 

"But. is it a true story'?” 
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“Yes. i('s from Plato’s ‘Banquet’,” 1 replied, rather impmdently. 

He frowned for a second, then relaxed. 

“After all. if it s a good story." 

At that moment the warder’s face appeared at the spy-hole. 

"Pack your things in two minutes.” he ordered me. 

He shut the spy-hole, and while 1 started getting my few belongings 
together, Alex began to fret. 

“I’m sorry, 1 am so very sorry. What would you need? What could I give 
you? 1 want to give you something." 

He had only two shirts and three pairs of socks, one of which he intended 
to mend on the first day when wc were to begin a "program" and needle and 
cotton would be given to us. He fretted helplessly. 

"I want to give you a souvenir." lie said with emotion. 

"Give me that third movement for my morning exercises." 1 suggested. 

He looked pleased at being asked tor something. 

"All right, look: just do this: put your arms akimbo and raise your knees 
one after the other, rhythmically, hitting your chest every time." 

He very ninthly showed me how to do it. 

"I shall do this movement, Alex, and think of you.” 

"Stop talking!" said the warder, as he walked in and at the same time 
pulled me to him and threw the metal goggles over my head, leaving me with 
my hand outstretched, seeking in vain for Alex’s. 
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1 was led along innumerable passages, which could perfectly well have 
been the same ones over and over again, as is the custom in order to confuse 
the prisoner, so that he cannot know where he is being taken. Maybe 1 was 
in the next cell, or in a totally different place. But. even if I was next door to 
Alex. I was in another galaxy. When the door slammed behind me, I heard an 
ever increasing knocking on three walls of the cell. Poor souls, I thought, 
they are anxious for news. 1 was glad I did not know’ the Morse code, or 1 
could not have resisted the temptation to answer. 

After one or two days of desperate endeavours to get in touch, my 
neighbours stopped knocking. I. too. calmed dow n. Suddenly an odd thought 
occurred to me : what an interesting problem arises, when you do not know 
the Morse, or any other code! I'he man next door to you is like a rational 
being in another planetary system. How can you communicate with him? 
This is. probably, at this very moment, one of the greatest problems of humanity: 
how to communicate with other rational beings in the cosmos. We have no 
common code and every thing has to be invented, the language, as well as the 
concepts. What an absorbing thought! One had to be thrown into a place like 
this before otve begins to understand that the real problems of thought are not 
to be found in books. Why do people never think of these pure situations, 
when they arc free? How stupidly they get entangled in derivative situations. 
The present situation could be ideal... 

The only presupposition is that the man in the neighbouring cell is a 
rational being like myself. The rest can be invented. No, here we have another 
difficulty: I must first convince my neighbour that I do not know any kind of 
code, and that I am asking him to behave as if he did not know any either, so 
that we arc obliged to invent one. It will be difficult, but I must try. If I 
succeed, everything will then be like the encounter of man with his fellow- 
creature in the cosmos. 

1 started by wondering which wall to knock against. I decided on the 
wall on my right, because that w r as where the most persistent knocks came 
from. During my diagonal walk of six paces across the cell 1 stopped each 
time and knocked. After the second knock, my neighbour answered. 1 knocked 
again, irregularly on purpose. He answered again writh regular signals. 1 
knocked with my fist. He answered with the same signals as before. Why 
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could he noi understand that 1 did not know any code and that 1 was asking 
him not to use one? I stopped for a longer period near the wall and knocked in 
all sons of ways: rhythmically, unrhythmically, in rapid succession, slowly. 

“What are you doing?** 

I turned round and found myself standing before two wardens, who had 
silently unfastened the bolt and walked in stealthily. 

"What are you doing there? You’re sending signals in Morsel” 

Tm not.” 

"What d’vou mean, you’re not? We've just seen you doing it!” 

"I give you my word of honour that I don’t know the Morse code.” 

"Listen to this ‘bourgeois’ giving his ‘word of honour’. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, lying like that, when we’ve caught you at it?!” 

The urgency of the moment lent words to my thoughts. I said : 

“Please, lake me to the commandant. I have something to report.” 

The men looked at each other. Maybe they were thinking that I had learnt 
something from a neighbour and was going to denounce him. They were 
obliged to go and ask that 1 should be punished for my offence anyway, so 
they caught hold of mv arms, one of them put the metal goggles over my 
eyes, and took me to the commandant. 

“We found this scoundrel sending messages in Morse, but he says he has 
something to report.” 

"Leave him here." 

"Sir.” 1 began. "1 was knocking on the wall. 1 don’t deny it, but not to 
communicate with my neighbour, as I don’t know Morse, but because 1 am 
trying to find a code for inter-communication with the cosmos.” 
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“Wha-a-a-atT' 


l tried to justify myself as calmly as possible, and explain everything, as 
persuasively as possible. I explained that, apart from the technical problem, 
which had already been solved by mankind, there remained the extra-terrestrial 
communication, and this demanded imagination and lengthy meditation: I 
added that I had got hold of an idea, w hich led me to believe that I was able to 
contribute to the drawing up of a code. 1 would give everything into the hands 
of the authorities, without demanding anything in exchange, not even an 
improvement in my prison conditions. All 1 wanted was paper and pencil. 

“You poor fool," said the commandant, after having listened with a vague 
smile, “d'you really think one of your sort can solve this problem? \V'e...we've 
got scientists, academicians...” 

“I’m not denying there exist men more competent than myself.” 1 went 
on, “but, you see, they haven't got time to think of such things, or perhaps, 
the idea never occurred to them. You sec, this is something special, an idea 
that comes like a flash, a crazy idea....’* 

I got all worked up, I could feel my eyes growing larger and protruding, 
as though I had a vision, as one in a trance. I did not care what the commandant 
thought, I had something to say, I-had*something-to-say....the commandant 
rang for the warder. 

“Take him back.” 

I could not refrain from a pathetic gesture of disappointment. When I 
reached the door, the commandant said: 

“Wait: give him these sheets of paper and get him a pencil. If he's been 
lying. I’ll show him!” 

I went back to the cell, exultant. The warder counted the sheets of paper: 
there were twenty two. The pencil would come later. 1 started to think 
feverishly, but confidently. Now-, assuming that wc already have the technical 
means of communication: radio waves or any other message-bearing w aves. 
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It is true that because of the wave-speed the transmission would last for years, 
or scores of years. But. w hat docs it matter? For, as Pascal said, the whole of 
humanity is as one single man. Well, what is this one man going to transmit in 
order to make himself understood by a being of about the same rational 
standard? 

To begin with. I had an odd thought: any regular signal, or any one group 
of regular signals, might, at the other end. be mistaken for a noise produced 
by the processes of dead matter. After all. we too receive various cosmic 
wave transmissions nowadays, but it is precisely their regularity that leaves 
us in doubt about their nature, making us ascribe them to certain material 
processes taking place out there. If any man wishes to prove that he is a 
rational creature, he must show that he is not acting under some mechanical 
force. Consequently, the first affirmation that man ts rational is the freedom 
of not acting rationally: in other words, the first manifestation of logic would 
mean a departure from the strict logic of mechanisms, i.e. phantasy: and so. 
in a way, a lack of logic. The dialogue between tw o rational consciousnesses 
would then begin by each one indicating that he is a rational being, that is. 
that Ik- can send arbitrary signals. One must make a show' of spontaneity, 
prove that one is a rational subject, not an object of the laws of nature. 

This could be a beginning. Perhaps the only beginning. And now we want 
to demonstrate that here on this planet reason exists: and wc can reveal this by 
evincing its capacity to deny itself. Thus, wc begin by presenting a rational 
chaos, the pure and simple chaos, from which all things start. (This was 
precisely what I was failing to do with my Oell-neighbour: I could not bring 
him to start also from chaos.) It is the only way in which one can surprise 
one’s interlocutor, and make him take an interest in talking to one. One proves 
to him that here is a rational being, because, if he wishes, he can transmit 
nothing. Just as one w'ipes the blackboard clean, or etases a tape, in order to 
make a new recording, one must begin with a non-transmission, a zero 
transmission, so as to be able, subsequently, to transmit something intelligible. 
Because the other being, faced with a clearly asserted chaos, an absolute zero 
communication, will be seized with curiosity and astonishment: and 
astonishment is the beginning of know ledge and of contact with things and 
with other people 
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The warder opened the spy-hole and threw a well-sharpened pencil onto 
my bed. I pounced upon it eagerly, for it was years since I had handled one. 
What an admirable zero a pencil is: a positive zero, like the white sheet, on 
which I intended to begin my cosmic dialogue. Anything can come out of 
holding a pencil, communication, non-communication. 

On the first sheet 1 wrote the title in large capitals: COSMIC DAYS. I 
was thinking that the signal sent by carthmen together w ith the answer that 
would come many years later could represent one unit : one day of talks. 
Hence, cosmic days. May their appearance among men be blessed! 

When I got up next morning. 1 felt as if I was in a cosmic day. I went 
about doing my chores like a sleep-walker, then I started jotting down my 
findings. The first cosmic day was a success: I had made contact with the 
extra-terrestrial being and achieved the possibility of communication precisely 
because l had communicated nothing. Consequently I had gained two things: 
first, we had recognised each other as rational beings capable of 
communicating: secondly, we had agreed that we had not yet communicated 
anything. 

All this had been obtained by a manifestation of spontaneity of two rational 
beings. Now the next move is to depart from spontaneity or to control it. 
again like rational creatures. I have announced tlic fact that 1 am rational, 
because I said “la ola la” or "boom boom boom”, but now I must transmit 
something. And. as the first day was one of free signals, on the second day 
there must follow orderly, linked signals. Now the real thing begins! 

1 paused. This was the first moment, when, after the enthusiasm that had 
seized me. I began to doubt. I had been convinced that it had been sufficient 
to put the problem properly - according to the principle that a problem well 
pul w as half solved - and I would obtain some result. What, if I did not obtain 
anything? 1 shuddered for an instant, not from fear of the commandant, but 
rather from shame of my own self. But let me not give up directly. Let me 
see. 1 have now the attention of the other chap in the cosmos. Good. Now let 
me tell him something: it will be something undetermined, but this time a 
regular signal, repeating itself ceaselessly. (If he answers with the same 
repeated signal, it shows he is not stupid.) Besides, I can even make a better 
start, not with one signal but with a group of repeated signals. This will help 
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me to isolate the group later, and. because my neighbour in space knows it by 
now. to make it my call-sign, meaning: “This is I, the man from Terra, I am 
beginning my transmission”. So I have prepared a first concept: the beginning. 
We shall be able, not only to begin every transmission with that group of 
signals, but we can use it to say “beginning”, when we like. Also we can end 
each transmission in tire same sort of way, and afterwards we can detach the 
word “end”. 

But can one really construct a language with two words? I could introduce 
something more, f could, perhaps, make a sort of negation: by reversing an 
organised succession of signals, either one of mine or one of his. It is not 
quite a free negation, but all the same a manner of denying or cancelling 
something. I can declare "it is not so", hence I am communicating something. 
I can - what? I could introduce notions of quantity like “much” or “little”, or 
of intensity “quick” and “slow”, and even the idea of unity (for instance, a 
regular group inserted between two jammings), of plurality, or perhaps some 
mathematical operations. 1 would still have to find an abstract way of 
expression without indicating every time that this is a unit or here is a relation. 
But assuming that I were to find a language for mathematical notions, what 
would I be communicating? A certain mathematician once said: “Mathematics 
is the only science that does not know what it is talking about.” But we ought 
to be communicating something: that on Terra there are trees, that in the cosmos 
there is hydrogen, or that everything is reduced to electro magnetic compounds. 
How can I achieve this? 

I needed only a few days to be fully convinced that 1 could achieve my 
cosmic days. I had no excuse whatsoever: like having no possibility of 
experimenting with my cell-neighbour, having no books or that after all 
everything depends on the replay 1 would get from my contact w ith the cosmos. 
Them was no room here for “wait a minute. I'll..." I am a good-for-nothing. I 
have nothing to say to mankind, so I do not deserv e to be free. Yes. that's it.! 
do not deserve my freedom. 1 felt that had I known how to solve the problem, 
the prison gates w ould have opened: even if there had been no question of nay 
pledge, of the service to mankind, etc., etc., the prison gates would still have 
opened. When someone has something essentia! to say. the walls do not hold 
out. 
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It is true that at Auschwitz or perhaps in the Soviet prisons there may 
have been some men who had very essential things to say, and the walls did 
not tall apart, or else they fell over them. But now these walls would have 
fallen. Perhaps this can be said differently: it is not always true that the man 
w ho knows or can do something essential had necessarily to see the light of 
day: but he who does not know or cannot do anything essential deserves to 
remain in the dark. It served me right. Let them sentence nie for some 
ridiculous reason - just as they w ish - for instance, because I declared once 
that socialism is for the rich, not for the poor. They are right. They judge 
badly, but they sentence well. 

I had tilled almost half the sheets of paper, and now 1 should have asked 
them to sharpen the pencil again. I did not. 1 remembered how a young boy, 
who was dear to me, once told me how he passed an exam in maths. He tried 
all manner of ways to solve the problem, filled four pages of his copybook 
and ended up by wanting: "I don't know how to solve this problem." The 
teacher gave him a pass mark, because he had been honest. That was how 1 
had to proceed now. 

The next morning 1 pressed the button to ask to go and report. After the 
third ring the door opened and the warder came in with the orderly officer. 

“Pack your things." 

“1 want to go and report to the commandant." 

“Shut up and pack." 

"But...what about these papers." I insisted, "they are very important 1" 

The officer took the papers l was showing him. glanced at them for a 
second, then exclaimed: 

"Oh. that thing!" and tore them up. He added: "Carry out the order!" 

I choked with indignation. What il those sheets of paper had contained 
some really precious writing? And why had they given me this chance of 
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expressing my thoughts? Suddenly I understood: they had feared for my 
sanity, seeing me so exultant, Thai was all... 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


In the jeep with curtains drawn, into which I was pushed, in order to be 
taken to a destination unknown to me, 1 started thinking again of the sadness 
of “I can't find the answer to this problem”, which always confronts us, when 
faced w ith life’s problems. We cannot find an answer to our problems: that is 
a fact - they solve themselves eventually - and still less can we solve the 
equation of our own life. How limited and uninteresting each one of us is 
after all. Intellectually one finds one's limitations in double quick time : 
speaking from the standpoint of philosophy, it is sufficient for a man to hear 
how others judge him, in order to find out his limitations, and from a moral 
standpoint, alter two days in prison one knows everything about oneself. 

It seems incomprehensible to me why so much importance has been given 
to that inscription on the temple in Delphi : "Know Thyself*. Know myself? 
Who, me. Thersitcs, that worthless individual in the Iliad? Or who. me. 
Smerdiakov that worthless chap in *The Brothers Karamazov*? Anyone, at 
any human level, must feel how very uninteresting he is as an object of research. 
It is interesting to know' about Nature: it is interesting to forget about oneself 
and endeavour to know the Good God or "the Great All”, like the Indians do 
: it is interesting to know human beings, their manners and customs and a 
little bit of everything. But to know oneself? Taken as such, this piece of 
advice is one of those very absurd famous maxims of the world - there are a 
few more - of w hich it is hard to believe that they are uttered by Greeks. If. for 
modem man. with his interest in the subject and the human person, this is 
quite absurd and only has a significance in Socrates’ sense : "study thyself 
that thou mayest see thou knowest absolutely nothing.” 

It is quite pathetic to see what pains certain scholars take to dig up new 
meanings and justifications for this aphorism. The majority say that by “know 
thyself’ man is encouraged to recognise his shortcomings in front of the Gods, 
and this is, practically, what the second advice in Delphi is saying: “Nothing 
too much**. Others, less sophisticated, say it is a warning to the man-sn-thc- 
street that he had better recognise his subordination to others: “Shoemaker, 
keep to thy last”. But. there are also those over-sophisticated people who 
claim, neither more nor less, than that, according to some of the ancients, 
because man suffers several reincarnations, he should know them all through 
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memory, then he would know who he really is. This is the point that has been 
reached as a last resort. But. granting that someone were able to know his past 
lives, would this really be so sensational? To know that 1 was a cobbler, 
afterwards a not too brave soldier, then an insignificant little w ine merchant? 
I d rather study the various types of salamander, as a friend of mine is doing. 


It was a somewhat crazy Englishman, if 1 remember rightly, who had 
something sensible to say in this respect. He started with the remark that 
there were several inscriptions on the facade ot the temple at Delphi: among 
others there was the mysterious letter “E”. which must have had a deeper 
meaning, perhaps a religious one. and there was also the following one '“Give 
surety, and trouble is at hand”, which could in no case have a religious meaning. 
In time, only these three inscriptions were remembered: "Know thyself . 
•’Nothing too much" and "Give surety, and trouble is at hand": but the oddest 
thing is that all scholars, old and modem, speak with equal gravity of the first 
two inscriptions aivd nothing at all about the third one. But this is precisely 
the one that gives the clue* It tells us who the principal patrons of the oracle 
were, namely the tradesmen, the merchants, the businessmen of Greece. 

Of course, from time to time, at moments of great historical importance, 
the State itself would consult the oracle, or perhaps some potentates from 
Asia Minor. Africa, Sicily... But the regular incomes - during those fifteen 
centuries of the oracle’s existence - could have come only from the 
inexhaustible daily needs of ordinary men seeking advice or the 
disentanglement of some of their problems. The inscription, though, would 
not be only for these men. "Know thyself’, which is of no use to a Slate or to 
a colonising expedition, is full of meaning for a shipowner or a merchant, 
who wants to know' how far he can launch out in business, “Nothing too 
much” meaning "do not embark on too vast a venture”: a«u1. above all, be 
careful not to give guarantees to others, or you risk getting into trouble. 1 his 
is the size to w hich one of the famous maxims of mankind is reduced, if one 
thinks not of its possible meaning, but of its object, w hich is oneself. 

The jeep had stopped for some time now, and the driver had got out. 'ITtc 
officer who sat next to him, and who was probably taking me to my new 
destination, also made to get off. 
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"Don't let me catch you trying to get out of here." he told me. “Here, have 
a cigarette!" 

Td rather you let me have that newspaper you were reading." said I, 
taking a chance. 

"You’ve got a hope!” 

Are they not ridiculous? They were afraid to let me know what went on 
in the world. But wc did not need newspapers to tell us that, politically, things 
were being relaxed in the world at that moment, and that, if the regime here 
was well-off. things would be looking brighter for us prisoners too. I was 
sure that at that hour a few warm-hearted people all over the world were 
interceding for our freedom. I could imagine them invoking the UN Charter 
and the 1 luman Rights Declaration (even if some of us claimed - how sincerely 
I am not quite sure - that they had no nght to be free...) In our time credit is 
being given to the individual. Every human being represents a human chance 
and a deeper human reaction is expected to come from us. the victims of our 
Time. 

In reality though, we are not the most interesting human examples of the 
day: we are not the ones who give that "knowledge of man up to his limits”, 
by w hich the human being has always been defined. Wc arc just the last w ave 
- let us hope it really is the last of one of the evils of this century. Something 
more interesting is happening now to the human race: as far as even w e. there 
in the cells, would learn, in the developed countries of Europe and America a 
first wave of humanity w as being confronted with prosperity on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Throughout history there have been encounters with high material 
standards of certain groups, castes or cliques, but those high standards 
contained something corrupt and corruptive, the more so as there was no 
question of any high values of civilisation, it was just a matter of self- 
indulgence and hedonism. Now, for the first time, well-being • at least in one 
part of the world and for one historic moment - is being taken for granted. 
This could be a healthy sign in man: what will he be giving us next? In any 
case, it could be a decisive test for European Man. who has always so firmly 
believed in material values. 
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If the full satisfaction ot material needs does not in itself bring happiness, 
then half of the ideal of communism is debased with one stroke : but the 
capitalist ideal is completely debased.The fact that capitalism has won the 
race is of secondary importance. Something is happening, which is beyond 
both at present: the materialistic ideal of European Man is being put to the 
test, and w ith it European Man himself. 

European man has waived aside everything. “Leave me alone, you gods, 
philosophical doctrines. Church and traditions. 1 know best what is good for 
me.” Since the eighteenth century to this day the individual has acquired 
more rights than he ever had before in history. The totalitarianisms that have 
survived, arc ashamed of the liberties they once dared to take with the 
individual, not only by oppressing him but for having tried to transform him. 
as they had. All revolutions, and especially all the material changes that took 
place in the last two hundred years, have not served just a few privileged 
classes, but the individual in general. Brother 1 has won the battle : and even 
when he is being threatened by the emergence of a WE - some type of 
collectivism, even going as far as Teilhard dc Chardin's strange idea of a 
final association of consciences in one superior mind - it is still Brother I 
who is the beneficiary. The individual has succeeded in being - and still is • 
the one for whom all things are done - barring the Asians, who arc devoid of 
individuality. For. as Goethe says, what is the good of all this waste of suns 
and planets (historical) revolutions and technological-scientific revolutions, 
(we would say), if at the end of it all a human being is not happy? 

And, judging by the news that reached us even there in our confinement, 
wc knew that man was. ultimately, not happy. Pray for the prosperous modem 
man. He. in his consumer society, has something of the characteristics of a 
courtesan: "I don’t like this champagne: do something to amuse me...” I am 
not sure whether we. who w ere deprived of even the most elementary pleasures, 
would eventually have a healthier attitude, when coming face to face with 
Joy. But we. out there, were aw are of something, which the Western peoples 
in their affluent society do not realise: this is the first encounter of humanity 
with widespread welfare, and perhaps there will not be a second one too 
soon’ In principle, there ought to follow an “era of leisure”: in fact, though, it 
is not at all sure that the idyllic moment prevalent today in Europe and the 
United States is going to continue for long. 
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The individual is in fora terrible test -1 mean, the individual as understood 
anil respected by Europeans, not the Indians or the Chinese - the universe of 
the individual ego is at stake, the little imbecile, contained in each of us. 
This limited individual - for whom the advice in Delphi to know oneself 
hardly had the shadow of a meaning - this individual has won the game. The 
little imbecile is at the w heel of his car. and goes off from the boredom of a 
few days' work to the boredom of a weekend. Pray for him! 

And we. who are thirsting for all the good things of the earth, from our 
daily cigarette to the freedom of taking a stroll without a warder, we call out 
to that humanity living in so idyllic an hour: "Be careful w hat you do, for you 
are the ones who, with your joy or your disgust, arc answ erable for European 
Man. and indeed for Man himself." 

While the jeep now finally came to a stop, and I was ordered to get out, 1 
addressed myself once more in thought to humanity with an uneasy: “Be 
careful!”, and stepped onto the running- board. 

“Be careful, you idiot!" shouted the warder, seeing me tripping and falling 
over. "We don't want any broken necks here!" 

I picked up as quickly as I could, the things which had dropped out of my 
suitcase when it opened during my fall and. with a kick in my backside. I w-as 
ordered to: 

"Go and stand against that wall, and wait until l come for you!" 

1 went to die wall rather shamefacedly, because of all that was happening 
to me, which was for the greatest part my own fault. The oracle was right: 
know thyself! 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

In tins place no goggles had been given us. so that I could see very clearly 
the vault, in whose depths so many lives were sure to be wasting away. This 
time I was to be together with many more men in the cell. But, would I meet 
someone who would be as dear to me as Alex had been? I had taken with nve 
* as it were, like in an envelope - the third movement t'or my morning exercises, 
which he had shown me. I would start doing it one day in memory of him. 
And who could tell? We might meet again... 

I saw immediately that Alex was not in the lofty vault, into which I wax 
brought. Twenty-five or thirty heads popped up from the wooden three-tiered 
bunks • it was late at night - in order to gaze at the newcomer. I heard a voice 
calling to me: “Come up here: I know you.” And then to the others: “Now wc 
shall have another one here, who can give us lectures.” 

I climbed up to the third bunk, where this ’friend* of mine was : he was a 
doctor, who had heard me lecturing on one occasion or another. When I started 
undressing 1 realised that it was cold, the one and only, but very large window 
that was at ground level, was wide open, although it was very' cold outside. 

“Don't you close the window at night?” 1 asked, shyly. 

We discussed the matter all the evening, whether to close it or not. Then, 
a swallow flew in. “Look there it is.” (I saw* it, indeed, perching on the hot 
shade of the lamp above the door, as if seeking for a place to build a nest): 
after that, nothing more was said. 

1. too, stopped feeling cold. 1 placed my clothes at my feet and started to 
talk in whispers to the doctor. He was not yet forty and had never had a 
chance to practice, because it had been discovered that in the past, when he 
was a student, he had vaguely participated in a “counter-revolutionary” 
movement. After years and years in this place he had become embittered. 
Communism? They were only interested in what happened in Russia (and 
nothing happened there). The modem world? A biological failure. The fact 
that the younger generation were so much taller was something morbid: the 
trend towards free love a sign of the degeneration of the species: the 
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deterioration of the nervous system was rapidly reaching the point of 
incurability. 


The following day I watched the daily routine in the cell. Every newcomer 
was allowed one day to adapt himseli : after that the lessons began. One 
could learn with alacrity anything: the rudiments of anatomy, physics, history, 
theology, above all, foreign languages. What struck me was the need for 
accuracy of those in our situation. Men, who could not form a proper sentence 
in English, knew perfectly not only the eleven nouns that differ in the plural, 
but almost the entire table of irregular verbs in the English language. That 
everyone knew precisely what the Seven Wonders of the World were, was 
not at all surprising. The men learnt diligently, by heart, the complete list of 
names of the Roman Emperors and the years of their reigns, the names and 
places of the principal families of the Renaissance, as well as the succession 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church. One of them caused quite a 
sensation in the cell, when he offered a complete list of the dynasties of China! 

This need for accuracy seemed to me so significant • not only lor these 
men. but perhaps also for the mentality of modern man - that, when lecture 
time came, and l was asked, as a newcomer, to say something, I could not 
retrain from speaking about “Accuracy and Truth in the Contemporary World”, 
a theme that had haunted me for a long time. (It’s lucky Alex can t hear me, 

I thought). 

“What is happening to us, here in prison, is also happening to the 
contemporary world. Everything around us has crumbled: we know nothing 
of our families', we have no profession, no activity, neither have we an identity 
any longer, except the rudimentary one ot our undermined phy sical person 
and our ultimate moral character, as long as it can last. Some of us arc not 
even sure that what they have done was right, whether they have supported 
the right cause and whether they are here as innocent victims, or. nevertheless, 
bear some guilt. In this chaos into which wc have been thrown, we need to be 
sure of something, anything. 

Like a man who clings to a post so as not to lose his balance, we too arc 
searching for pillars of support, for reassurances, or for substitutes, such as 
the precise knowledge of things. Wc want to know something that exists and 
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docs not chance: something that does not depend upon the whims of men and 
of rulers, something as sturdy as that famous Grammar, of which even poor 
old Stalin, towards the end of his life, had to admit that it was invulnerable. 
The names of the Roman Emperors are carved in stone. Wc, on the other 
hand, and our lives, arc - at least, for the present • merely names traced in 
sand. 


“But, this is how mankind feels today. It. too. is in prison. It has no more 
heavens, no more relatives in the heavens: it has no more nature around it, nor 
any nature divinities: mankind is incarcerated in a cosmic prison, trying to 
escape from Terra, or at least, to communicate with a neighbour in the Cosmos: 
but there is no neighbour to be found. Mankind has given up myths long ago. 
to say nothing of superstitions and prejudices: it has put an end to ‘Truth”, 
whether religious or philosophical, or uncontrolled dogmas of tradition, in 
favour of a multitude of trifling, local truths, with the result that it feels lost in 
chaos. This is when precision seems to be of paramount importance.” 

“It has not always been so. Up to a certain moment in the past, cultures 
were based only on the search for Truth, not for precision. This kind of culture 
always brought man into a state of intoxication, or religious frenzy. Not only 
mythological or religious cultures were of this type, even secular disciplines 
followed this pattern. Pythagorism was a form of sacred frenzy: the pre- 
Socratic thinkers were in a sort of trance when they declared that everything 
is water, or, that everything is air or tire: Plato urges one to enthuse over 
Ideas, w hich one rediscovers because one has met them “in another existence". 
Everything was under the spell of Truth * until the appearance of Aristotle: he 
was the first sober, down-to-earth philosopher of European culture, whose 
thoughts were orientated towards exactitude. (There arc other cultures today 
that are still in a state of religious intoxication.)” 

“Like us today, Aristotle was no longer intoxicated with “truths”, and I 
think he would feel quite at home in our world. He would be delighted to find 
that people are. at last, eager for accuracy, as he w ished them to be. More 
than one third of his work is a selection of zoological or botanical data, like 
the following: the insects w ith a longer span of life possess, in the depression 
below their diaphragm, a thin membrane, which the cricket rubs in order to 
cool itself, and this results in chirping sound.' The same Aristotle drew' up a 
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list of innumerable laws of the various Greek cities: that is not all, he compiled 
- the acme of the spirit of precision! - a table of ail the winners of the Olympic 
Games. You realise what this meant: Olympic Games had been held for several 
hundreds of years before, and he wanted neither more nor less than to draw 
up a record of the thousands and thousands of names of all those winners!” 

“No w onder that all this precision - beginning, of course, with the table of 
the Ten Categories, the tabic of syllogistic rules, the table of virtues - made 
such an impression on the centuries that followed. On the other hand, it is not 
surprising that Christianity endeavoured to revive the religious intoxication, 
and went as far as to take upon itself the Aristotelian accuracies, and turn 
them all into one TRUTH. We all know w hat happened in the Middle Ages. 
Later on. Man became wide-awake, in fact illuniinism sobered him up so 
radically, that he could not bear to drink any longer at the fountain of the 
elixir of Truth, lticn the real methods of exactitude, the exact sciences - which 
the ancients lacked - began to play their part, namely, the experimental sciences 
and mathematics. This was the end of religious intoxication.” 

“But. the spirit of accuracy was still not satisfied. Mathematics is the 
most precise and exact thing we have in the world: it is as eternal as the 
pyramids, of which it is said that they will endure to the end of Terra. Now. 
just imagine someone were to lake up the problem of consolidating the 
pyramids. Well, with just a little exaggeration, this is what happened to our 
culture: the thinkers took up the problem of making accuracy more accurate, 
making more sure, what was already intrinsically sute, in other words, 
consolidating the mathematics. This is what the science called “the logic ot 
mathematics”, has tried to do. It is true that it got somew'hat entangled in a 
few paradoxes, but the spirit of exactitude had not given in, and cannot give 


“Besides, the spirit of accuracy is active everywhere, not only in the exact 
sciences. History, for instance, can no longer be written without accuracy. 
People today simply have to know exactly what happened, and how it 
happened, in the past. Ernest Renan - a French historian of the last century - 
wanted to see exactly w hen and how Jesus Christ had lived: so. he went to the 
Holy Land, and proceeded with scientific methods to reconstruct the Event. 
Do you know what hapfxmcd to him? He found the traces of Jesus of Nazareth, 
but lost the footsteps of Jesus Christ.*’ 
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“If this sort of thing happens in culture, things cannot be very different in 
life and in every day history . We no longer have any use for Utopias, modern 
man says to himself, although still hoping to find them (like the paradoxes of 
the logician). We have no use for utopian socialism, what we need is scientific 
socialism. And so we find ourselves enmeshed in a culture of the exact.” 

“But I must no longer talk to you about this version of the spirit of accuracy. 
We. who live under a communist regime, all know what pianification means: 
how controlled the life of each of us is: how everything takes places exactly 
according to plan, even the elections and the meetings, and how precisely our 
children's destinies are planned by the “engineers of souls”.... To what end? 
Nobody seems to be quite sure about that, as that would appertain to Truth or 
myth. For the present, there is a need for accuracy in everyday history, neither 
can we do without it in any of the sciences. Nor do the latter know whereto 
they are leading us. One of the great contemporary physicists said: *Wc know 
now that we do not know where science is leading us to'.” 

“But the scientists have to go on and on. nevertheless. One cannot do 
without accuracy, but empty accuracy by itself is blind. We have seen some 
communists weeping: ’after all the terror and sacrifices imposed upon one 
generation, and now upon a second one. the result is a bitter one.’ they said. 
We know that Ernest Renan also w ept - in his own w ay - at the end of his life: 
in his autobiography he confesses that ‘ces petites sciences conjccturales’, 
that is, the sciences of history, have led him nowhere. Specialists know that 
Frege, the logician, also wept when, having come to tire end of his endeavours, 
a younger logician, called Bertrand Russell, showed him that his whole 
structure was proved wrong by one paradox. Modem man has proved himself 
quite extraordinary with his spirit of accuracy, but. in a way. one ought still to 
pray for him.” 

“Indeed, instead of admiring and. simultaneously, bemoaning the fact that 
modern man has put exactitude in the place of Truth, we could, perhaps, adopt 
the English solution: the English know what they are doing: they have left 
precision to machines - which they themselves have invented • and to the 
sciences: but. with regard to everyday life and to politics, they kept to the 
“wait and see” attitude. London, the English themselves declare, was designed 
by a drunken architect... But. then, not everybody has the ability to behave in 
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a disciplined manner in the midst of disorder. That is why values in England 
have survived* whereas those of other countries have been laid waste." 

“One cannot live without real values, or without a sense of Truth, but, 
modem man is not prepared to wear vine leaves in his hair. Or. in a way, if 
you like - he is intoxicated w ith rationalism. Let us pray for him." 

“.and for the Communists?" a voice asked. 

Suddenly I was disconcerted. They do not want to forget cither. I had 
thought that Alex was not in this cell, but now, all at once. I saw him there, 
reproduced twenty-five or thirty times over..... 
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CHAPTER NINE 

The next day I wax given the job of pouring the water for w ashing, because 
my cell-mates did not think l was strong enough to carry buckets or to do any 
similar tasks. The first thing that astonished me. was the different way in 
which every man washed, w hether it w as his hands, or his face, and after only 
a few days I could tell, just by watching their hands, who it was that was 
washing, and even his personality. 

When the work was done, some of the men began to question me about 
the things I had said the day before. 

“What is truth, if not accuracy?” 

"How can you say it is all the same, whether you arc free or imprisoned?” 

tl had not said anything of the sort?). Only the doctor, whose bunk I shared, 
scented to be pleased with what I had said. 

"It is bad for everybody, so it is all right: it’s all in the order of things.” 

There was another chap who. as well as the doctor, agreed w ith me. He 
was an intelligent looking young peasant, who declared that he had not 
understood very well what 1 had said, but felt that 1 was right. 

The reason why 1 got away without further explanations was that it was 
the day we were searched. We were all ordered out of the ward and into the 
passage, and lined up. facing the wall, while our bunks and clothes were being 
searched. This scene of men, lined up facing a w'all. reminded inc of a passage 
in a book, though I could not at that moment remember what particular book 
it was. Ahoui a quarter of an hour after we had returned to the ward, 1 
remembered, and smiled. 

"What are you laughing at? Hey you. over there’” The question saw asked 
by a warder, who had remained behind to watch, while wc were making our 
beds and tidying up our belongings. 
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"I'm not laughing. I was only smiling.” said I, stupidly. 

•‘You laughed!” 

“I smiled." 

“You laughed!” he thundered, thereby winning the argument. 

I realised how absurd I had been to try to oppose him in that situation. 
He resumed: “Why did you laugh?” 

I thought I had better not involve any of my pals in this ridiculous situation, 
and decided to tell the truth: ‘This scene reminded me of something I read in 
a book.” 

"What book?” 

”‘Le Zero et L’lnfmi’ by Arthur Kocstlcr.” 

“Whhooooo?” 

I repeated the name of the author, which, of course, did not mean anything 
to him. 

“What was in that book?” 

I gulped, feeling that 1 could neither retreat nor invent anything 

“There is a scene like this one, in which some prisoners were ordered to 
stand in a corridor with their faces to the wall.” 

“And what’s so funny about that?” 

“Nothing. Just that in the book the scene ended in a different way.” 
“How?” 
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This imbecile was beginning to get on my nerves with his insistence, so I 
thought I'd tell him the truth, and have done with it. 

“In the book a pistol was pointed at the prisoners’ heads.” 

Everyone froze, l or a moment even the warder seemed paralysed. 
Suddenly he screamed: “Provoker!”, and rushed at me, grabbing my jacket, 
until he ripped it off my back. Then he gripped me by the scruff of my neck, 
and shouted: “Solitary confinement for you!” 

The solitary confinement consists of being put in a dark cell, containing a 
sort of stone shelf, and there is also a hole in the floor, in place of a lavatory. 
When one is in solitary confinement, one goes a whole day without any food 
at all. just a bowl of warm water at midday: the next day one gets half a 
ration. As 1 was only in my shirt. I started moving my arms and legs to warm 
myself. A quarter of an hour later, another man. also in his shirt, was thrown 
into the cell. 

“Now you can both laugh together." said the warder, and locked the door. 

1 looked at my fellow sufferer, who. indeed, was smiling. 

“This sort of things has to happen sometimes,” said he in a friendly tone. 

“What arc you being punished for?" I asked in a whisper. 

‘They found a mother-of-pearl button in my pocket.” 

“Well...?” 

“Well, don’t you know? If you have a mother-of-pearl button, you can 
rub it against a bit of string, and produce a spark and light a cigarette end. or 
relight the fire, if it has gone out.” 

He certainly had more experience than I had. anti showed me that we 
could sit back to hack on the stone bench, and feel a little warmer. Without 
asking any questions, he started telling me about himself: 
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“I have been here four years., and have another three to serve, for reasons 
of mirth. I had an accountant’s job, and we used to have political meetings at 
work, which, of course, bored us to distraction. We could not even laugh at 
the speaker's jokes - for, as you probably know, the speaker had been advised 
to brighten up their discourses - which they read out to us - w ith the occasional 
witticisms. So. I suggested to a few of my colleagues, that they should utter 
three guffaw's: “Haw-haw-haw” after every joke. Our laughs became 
infectious, and were adopted by everyone at the meeting. This went on for 
some time, until, after three or four meetings, the party official in charge 
realised what was going on. He started an investigation, and ended up by 
finding me out as the culprit, because i was known by all as a practical joker. 
I knew I was going to be arrested, so l ran away from home: I didn't seek 
shelter w ith any of my friends so as not to get anyone into trouble, so I travelled 
by train all over the country for about two years. 1 had got into the habit of 
travelling without a ticket, and felt quite at home on the train. Finally I got 
fed up. and gave myself up. I was convicted as an instigator and enemy of the 
socialist order." 

"In fact, I don’t just enjoy laughing: 1 am really interested in the problem 
of laughter. I had already, long ago. begun to study this. It’s an odd thing in 
man, laughter...” 

“Reading and thinking about it. I discovered something people don't 
always realise: that human beings laugh mostly at other human beings. 
Laughter is something social: but, at the same time it is extremely personal, 
and it's from this point of view that the problem interests me. in order to find 
out about people. The way every person laughs. I had begun to make a list: 
there is Homeric laughter, hearty laughs, outbursts of laughter, laughing 
through clenched teeth, ironical, sardonic, acid, bitter or forced laughter: to 
laugh into one's beard, to chuckle: hysterical, stupid, intelligent, crystal clear, 
stifled laughter, in one's sleeve and so many other ways of laughing, which 
could deserve to be classified.” 

"Of course," he went on, “it would also be interesting to sec why people 
laugh, and at w hat they laugh. In this same context one can also characterise 
the periods of history. In the Middle Ages, men laughed at other things than 
those, at w hich w e. or the Ancients, laugh. When I began to study this problem. 
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I came across the ease of a wise man of Antiquity. Parmeniskos by name, 
who. one fine day found he could no longer laugh. So he went to the gods to 
ask them to give him back the gift of laughter, but failed to obtain his wish : 
on his way back from those high places, he saw a very clumsy, wooden statue 
of the great mother of Apollo, and burst into laughter. To say nothing of the 
goddess Demeter, who. after her daughter. Persephone, was abducted and 
carried off to Hades, wandered about thinking she would never be able to 
laugh again, until one day she saw Baubo, her host's wife, picking up her 
skirts. There must be something in these legends, as well as in the problem, 
why the yellow races laugh less than the w hite people. I never had the chance 
to get very far with my research, besides, the problem of why mankind laughs 
in different periods of history belongs to the 1 listory of Culture and of Human 
Nature and these arc beyond me." 

*i am really only interested in the manner in which people laugh: the 
way they laugh, not in general, but each one in particular. As I have a gift for 
impersonating, I used to make people laugh by mimicking the laughter of 
various human types, like the movie-star, the stupid man. the boss, or else 
that of my colleagues, or the leading personalities of the day. Then I would 
go on to imitate the laughter of heroes of literature - and now I am hoping to 
re-read Dickens or Balzac, when I am free, and find out how their heroes 
laughed. And so 1 came to thinking about how die heroes of History laughed. 
I wondered how Napoleon »*r Wellington laughed, or Henry the Eighth, or 
Filippo Neri. the saint, about whom it is said that he was merry. I easily 
imagined the laughter of Saint Francis of Assisi, because it surely must have 
been the natural laughter of the pure in heart. But. when 1 came to Jesus, and 
wondered how- He must have laughed. I stopped." 

We were silent for a while.This change from levity to gravity was 
interesting. This fellow, to w hose back mine wa> glued, seemed to have an 
independent mind. In any case, he must have been completely detached. 

"How could you endure travelling by train for such a long time?" I asked 
him. 


"At first it was wonderful. Just try to imagine: no roots anywhere, no ties, 
no home, no job. not even a destination to your journey: what Freedom! I had 
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the feeling Uiai all the other people wen; plants compared with me. 1 had 
saved a bit of money, so that, with my coat over one arm and my suitcase in 
my other hand. I travelled at random. Naturally I chose the trains that were 
cheap and went far. I w as like a spirit, floating freely among the other travellers, 
who were encumbered by matter, cares and their destinations. That was w r hen 
I realised the foolishness of the man who travels, the stupidity of being like a 
stone that had been thrown into a flowing stream. ‘Is this train for....? Am I 
not travelling in the wrong direction....? Where shall 1 put my suitcase...? 
etc.* He doesn’t know anything, doesn't understand anything, and his only 
human reaction is fear. After a while, the stone slows dow r n a little, and flows 
with the stream, but he is still a stone. I talker! to people, and sometimes found 
out interesting things about them: I learnt what was happening in the world, 
but. inwardly, 1 was challenging them all the lime with my freedom. They 
had to. and wanted to, get somewhere. They were heavy: they were loaded: 
how they panicked when the train was late, which to me was a blessing! I 
scented to have my own individual Hying apparatus: and. incidentally. I do 
believe that man will travel happily only when he had his own individual 
apparatus, like the birds, not in boxes along railw ay lines, road or air corridors 
previously mapped out. as we do now...” 

"I must confess, though, that I did participate in the life of these wingless 
creatures, so lacking in independence. When serious delays occurred. I used 
to make comments, to gather information, and voice my protest with even 
greater indignation than the others. Delays were to my advantage, but 
somehow, 1 still felt a compulsion to arrive precisely.. ..nowhere. At the end 
of the line 1 alighted, tried to find a room near the station, rested, and then set 
off again. My money was dwindling: after about a year I began travelling ‘for 
free’ as they say.” 

“How can one travel ‘for free’?” 

“There arc two methods: one is an arrangement with the ticket collector, 
the other is on the black market. If you choose the black market, it can only be 
done on short distances. So, I preferred the ‘arrangement’. 1 went on the 
platform, before the train was due to leave, and carefully studied the ticket 
collector’s face. Judging from the way he looked. 1 travelled second class, 
because it’s more crowded: but. I would come across the odd collector, who. 
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lor a small lip. would let me sleep in a first class compartment, and, after 
taking the tickets from those who were getting off. he would drop one into 
my pocket. Another official would take my identity card from me. and, in 
case of an inspection, would tell the inspector he was going to report me to 
the authorities. It was all right w'hen the trains were overcrowded, but that 
didn't happen regularly: when there were lots of students it was more 
reassuring: the official used to tell us when the special inspector would be 
around. When there was only one inspector it was easy: the difficulty arose 
w hen the control was done with two inspectors, one at each end of the train, 
so you get caught in the middle. You can hear the click of the punching- 
machines, and you run from one to the other: in the emergency you climb 
onto the roof of the carriage and climb down further back. Once I found 
myself near a group of Russian tourists. I pretended to be one of the group, 
and talked to them in Russian, as well as I could. They understood soon 
enough what I wanted, and saved me. They even told me that this kind of 
4 sport‘ was practised also in the Soviet Union, and that these clandestine 
travellers were called ‘hares’.’* 

"It's quite true, you know, and the unpleasant thing is that you really feel 
like a hare. You’ve got to be on the look-out ail the time, and cannot enter into 
a long conversation with anyone: you cannot read a book. or even allow 
yourself to become engrossed in your thoughts. Apart from the dream-likc 
situation of this way of travel, my life had really become like dial of a hare. 
What did 1 gain from this kind of freedom? My sole reward was Escape. 1 
could go on running, for ever escaping, anywhere, that was all. After two 
years I began to long for armchairs, carpets and people, real people, not these 
ghostlike creatures I met on the train. 1 was yearning for trees that were 
motionless, for the sight of grass. I gave myself up." 

"I don’t think you’ve found too many carpets here in prison." I said. 

"No,” he answered - (I could feel he was smiling). "But I have kept with 
me a magic carpet, a taste for flight. Even in thi< place, among all these 
overburdened men. I feel a lighter sort of being. I try to make people talk. I 
help (hem to dream. Haven't you yourself felt how much and how well one 
can dream.in here?" 
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Three days later we were separated. 

"Look for me when you come out." he said, before leaving me. "My 
name is Ernest. Just ask for Ernest at the Town Hall, personnel department: 
everyone knows me there.” 

"How d’you know you’re going to gel back to your old job?” 

*Tm pretty sure of that. They need people like me. I’m a cheerful sort of 
bloke. I'm jolly. I make people laugh. Their world is so sad... 
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CHAPTER TEN 

When I was allowed to return among my friends, 1 was given a most 
affectionate welcome. They had been sorry for me. because of my naive 
behaviour during the incident about the Arthur Kocstlcr book, and now they 
seemed to trust me even more than before. Suddenly l remembered the 
swallow, and asked the doctor what had happened to it. 

”lt changed its mind/’ he said, “about building its nest here: it never 
returned.” 

A great pity. I thought to myself, for, had it made its nest here, it would 
have meant that this was not such a bad place after all. 

The doctor began telling how. because “lecturers” had become scarce in 
the room, he had been obliged to hold a lecture, how he had spoken about the 
demographic explosion, and had finally managed to antagonise everyone. 

”How r w r as that?” I asked. 

“I spoke candidly.” he said, “without any humanitarian prejudices: I told 
them there would probably be two demographic explosions, not just one, and 
that, although the first would be quite acceptable to mankind, the second one 
would be totally unbearable from all standpoints.” 

“And w'hich is the second one?” I asked. 

“I'll tell you presently. We have all heard something or other about the 
first demographic explosion, and even in this place every better informed 
newcomer tells us about the anxieties of the West. Even if birth-control were 
to be applied henceforth, the population increase would still become 
overwhelming by the end of the century. Now. my reasoning is this: if this 
sudden outburst of population is a menace to mankind, we must first of all 
find its cause. This everyone knows: it is the decrease in the infant death-rate. 
So what would be more logical than to deny all medical assistance to new¬ 
born babies for a period of two. or three, or even five years? And. of course, in 
this case natural selection would also play its part.” 
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“Bui this is criminal,” I said. 

“That is whui our friends said loo.” 

“Besides, let me remind you of what a contemporary scientist has said, 
namely, that all progress has been made against natural selection.” 

“Well,” the doctor resumed. "1 came back to this point later, and accepted 
the view that, after all. this would be the problem of a few thousand, million 
young people, who would use their brains and energy to find a solution. 
But. what should be done about the second demographic explosion, that of 
the old people?” 

”How d’you mean?” 

”1 mean that, until now. the population has grown, as you might say. from 
the outside, that is, through the appearance of new human beings. Now* it will 
start growing also from the inside, because of the non-disappearance of the 
old human beings. One can be almost sure that life is going to become gradually 
longer, and that man will live to the age of 120 or 140. But. this lengthening 
of life to twice the average age will mean tw ice the number of people on the 
globe. Unfortunately, it is old age that w ill bo lengthened, at least for the time 
being. This reminded me (as I was telling our friends) of the story of the man 
in Antiquity called Tithanos, Priam's brother, who had obtained from a goddess 
the gift of eternal life, but had forgotten to ask for youth as well, and so had 
remained an old man for Ktemity. So, let me put the question: if three thousand 
million young people can be supported by mankind, would the maintenance 
of three thousand million old people be equally bearable?” 

“You see, medical science, with all its retinue of auxiliary or secondary 
sciences, is triumphant today. It has avenged itself on the irony, to w hich it 
was subjected in the past - as is still the case with meteorology today - by 
such men as Nloiiere. for instance, or by those who could not forget that the 
surgeon's ancestor was the barber. Today, as I said, medicine is triumphant: 
but has she not triumphed too well, tending to prolong life beyond its natural 
limits? Well, then something must be done. By consensus, in the interest of 
mankind, the science of medicine could, and should, postpone putting into 
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practice its methods for the extension of life. Not all scientific progress is 
revealed to the public immediately: they say. for instance, that there already 
exists an individual flying apparatus, but the army is keeping it secret: then, 

there is artificial rain, and so many other inventions.on the other hand. 

doctors and physicists don't keep anything secret. If they can prolong life, 
they will do it. That is why something has to be done to prevent them from 
doing so. for the present at least. 

"When I said that, somebody asked : “You mean we should ’put the old 
people on top of a tree, and then shake the tree*?*’ 

“That rather upset me.” the doctor continued, “so l said: ‘No, we just 
have to persuade them to climb up the tree of their own accord.* However, 
the problem will only arise in twenty or thirty years, when we too shall be 
old. I say this: we must understand that we shall be super-numerary. and that 
we shall Ik* polluting the spiritual life, politics, culture, public taste, history 
itself. Until a solution is found for extending active life, they will have to use 
their ’wisdom’ and take certain measures themselves. For the time being, 
perhaps, it wouldn't be a bad idea to seek some sort of noble justification, or 
some ethical or religious motives, for the right to commit suicide after a 
certain age. But the problem can be looked at from another angle: for centuries 
young men have been encouraged to be ’prepared to give their lives’ for one 
thing or another, mostly for their country, or even for some more doubtful or 
controversial purpose or ideal. Wars have alw ays meant tire massacre of the 
young. Could the old not be asked to do their bit of ’heroism’ for a change? 
In the meantime, one could do what I have heard that some old people do in 
Japan today, that is, to take part in sporting events: but. it would have to be 
done in mass numbers, and it would be compulsory. This could hasten a 
coronary thrombosis.” 

“At this point all those present asked me to stop,” the doctor confessed. 
“That theologian who is sitting there, talking to that rather agitated looking 
chap, said to me: ‘It is not necessary for us to become brutes, just because wc 
are in prison.’ Of course, in a way he was right. I admit, but. honestly, don’t 
you think there comes a time, when things have to be called by their right 
names?” 

1 looked at him endeavouring to see what lay behind that mask of cruelty. 
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“'Do you know what l would do with you, when you get out of here, and 
w ill have to get a job? I would send you to a geriatric nursing home. I am sure 
you would be devoted to the old people.” 

"Perhaps.” the doctor smiled, "because of a scientific interest in the 
problem of old age.” 

“What is ‘geriatric’?” asked Matthew, the young peasant. w r ho had listened 
to my talk about accuracy, and had just overheard my conversation with the 
doctor. 

He seemed to wish to learn as much as he could. I explained, as plainly as 
possible, the meaning of the word, and started talking to him. only too pleased 
to relax a little after the conversation with the doctor. Prison life had not 
embittered Matthew: on the contrary, he told me that, although he was now' 
imprisoned for the second time, he had come back to “University”! Nowhere 
else had he learned so much as here, about books, films, sciences and 
languages. Now he was learning four or five languages at the same time - 
badly, of course, but learning nevertheless. 

“Why don’t you leant one or two languages well?” 

“I don’t think I could, because I'm not well educated enough. But I would 
like to be able to contact anyone, just like those sailors, who have travelled a 
lot. I like people and am fascinated by their variety. One day. maybe, F shall 
also get out into the w ide world. But. if you come to think of it. you can also 
travel while staying at home, if you know what I mean. I. for one, have 
experienced to the full the joys of trade, and that is w hy I am in this place for 
the second time. 1 simply cannot work in a factory or in an office: I’ll do 
anything for the sake of working in freedom. When I was 14. I left home to 
go to the nearest town: on its outskirts I met a group of youngsters in a field 
who were just forming themselves into two teams, and were going to play 
football for money. Well, to cut a long story short, 1 found myself in the 
house of the father of one of my fellow footballers, w ho was a shoemaker and 
had a little shop.” 

"At first 1 was a bit alarmed when 1 learned that one shoe was made out of 
24 parts, which had 24 different names. But later it became routine, and I just 
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got fed up, sitting in ihe workshop all day long. So I tried something more 
special. I went off on my own with just a few tools and materials in search of 
customers, like those chaps, who go about buying old clothes. So I followed 
one of these men for one whole day to see how he worked. He shouted 'Any 
old clothes, any old clothes' about a thousand times, but no one seemed to 
have any clothes to sell, as no one called him in. 1 thought he probably walked 
too fast, or, maybe he was just pretending, and in reality had something else 
up his sleeve. Well. 1 started in a different manner: 1 walked slowly along the 
road, stopping occasionally to talk to a child, or to some woman, who was 
standing at her gate, and then I would ask if there were any shoes or boots 
that needed mending: I had some good results. One should invent one’s 
customers, one should create their needs for them, that is the an of business. 
Sometimes 1 was invited inside for a meal and anyway, I talked to all sorts of 
people, while I was repairing their footwear. Everything went beautifully, 
until one line day I happened to run into a shoemaker’s family, and asked 
whether they had anything to repair... I found myself at the police station, 
after which 1 was indicted for illegal practice and vagrancy. When I was set 
free, after having served a short sentence, 1 was sent to a factory." 

"While 1 was working in this factory." said Matthew, continuing his story, 
“I think I began to understand why people today are not good people, and 1 
mean everyone everywhere. I would not have remained there long, but working 
in the factory gave me the right to attend evening classes and so I could learn 
something. But. on the whole, I was not sony to have worked in a factory. 
What 1 learned there, first of all. w as that y ou cannot work happily in a factory , 
any factory. This is a serious thing for the world today. 1 thought to myself : 
it is like a curse which works upon the factory. Joy is, how shall I say?, a little 
“crooked”, but in a factory everything goes on in straight lines. 1 don’t mean 
only the footwear factories, where no one ever makes one whole shoe or 
boot, but just one or a few of the 24 component parts: but. as I said, life is bad 
in every factory Man puts the machine in motion, and then, later, it’s the 
machine lhat moves the man. Well, ! said to myself, if the machine is so 
clever, why shouldn’t it do all the work by itself?’* 

“This is exactly what is happening at present." I interrupted. "There already 
exist fully automated industries." 
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“So I've heard.” he said, “and I do believe that this is when all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the machine will come to light. But. for the 
present. I have seen only its bad side. To begin with, mind you, it makes you 
work without joy (my master shoemaker used to whistle, or hum a tunc whilst 
he was knocking his nails in: in a factory nobody sings then you see. the 
machine breathes in a different manner: a man stops working on and off. for 
a while, heaves a sigh, exchanges a word or two....but there is something else, 
a sort of pollution - as they say nowadays • a pollution not only of the air or 
the environment (that’s their business, not mine), but a pollution of the soul 
of man. Nowhere else have I seen, for instance, more envy and jealousy than 
in the factory. They do so much work, cam so much: everything is measured. 
“And why should other people be allowed to make money in free professions?” 
the factory workers ask. They started with the tradesmen, then went on about 
doctors, until they had a go at waiters and hairdressers. Why should these 
men get tips? They, the factory workers, are the underdogs, and SO they will 
remain, as long as there will be factories in the world.” 

"Don't worry," the doctor chimed in, “the number of workers is 
diminishing continually, as well as the ploughmen. Someone who came into 
our room here for a short term, told us that in the United States, for several 
years already, more than 50 per cent of the working population is not in the 
manufacture of goods, but in ‘public services’ like schools, hospitals, banks 
and shops. But let me tell you that there too the people are dissatisfied.” 

"I suppose the factory-spirit must have entered into them.” Matthew 
rejoined. 

At that point I thought to myself: how could the Communists lock up 
young men as pure in heart as this one? How is it that they have not 
Nendeavoured to make followers out of just such men as these. Matthew told 
me that at the trial, the public prosecutor called him a ‘class traitor’, 

“What will you do. when you get out of here7“ I asked him. 

“1 shall go on being a traitor', if they don't leave me alone. Nobody 
bothers them, so why do they have to keep tin bullying everyone?” 
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I got up to stretch my legs u little. Whilst walking between the rows of 
bunks. I overheard snatches of conversation between the theologian and a 
chap in the next bunk who had seemed to me rather restless. After having 
been several years in a cell all by myself, or. on and off. with just one other 
inmate. I could not help being attracted by the variety of human specimens: 
Ernest, the doctor. Matthew, to say nothing of Alex. I walked to and fro 
several limes between the beds, until the theologian noticed that, every time I 
passed them, I lingered and listened to what they were saying. 

‘’Listen,*’ he said to me when I stopped again, “coinc and meet an unusual 
sort of person. This is Engineer Goldstein." said he. by way of introduction. 
“He is discussing theology with me. because he wants to become a Christian. 
Maybe you can help me to understand him. 1 can’t make him out very well.** 

Goldstein held out his hand to me: for one instant he avoided my eyes, as 
if out of shyness but a second later he enfolded me in a warm gaze. 

“How can he understand what 1 want?" he said, “when 1 myself don’t 
know too well how to put it? 1 would like to become a Christian because of 
my love tor my people." 

The theologian gave me the son of look that implies ‘you sec what 1 
mean....?’ 

I sat down beside them, and listened to their talk. 

How strange are these encounters in prison: one finds oneself not in front 
of a person, but in front of a whole life. It is just that something has been 
turned upside down in time, and upside dow n with regard to life itself, as in 
the vision of Ezekiel, that prophet in the Old Testament, in which the bones 
become re-animated. When you come into such a room as this, what you find 
at first is one skeleton sitting next to another skeleton. Skeleton No 1 says 
something: so it acquires a voice. Then skeleton No 2 turns its cranium towards 
No 1: it has acquired a look. Skeleton No 1 invents a hand, and No 2 another 
hand. One skeleton brings into the world a mother, another one brings forth 
a brother : sometimes it happens that two skeletons quarrel, so they acquire 
fists, muscles, and they have revived fighting. In this place life seems to 
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renew Use It bit by bit. You shake one skeleton ;ind. suddenly there pops out of 
it like a jack-in-the-box. a job. a love, two children, a pistol forgotten in an 
attic, a capital punishment sentence, that has been commuted into hard labour 
for life...you give a jerk to another skeleton and there emerge, as by magic, 
large cities of the world, dream visions, a counter-revolution, a faithful dog. a 
challenge, etc., etc. Flesh and blood grow onto the bones gradually, and. as 
in a jigsaw-puzzle, there appear noses, mouths, movements, attitudes. 
Sometimes them are not sufficient pieces, and the skeletons remain incomplete, 
lacking a nose or a gesture, or else an ideal in life: at other times there can be 
too many pieces, so that, after you have built up a complete, real life, you 
have to add to it one or two. or even three, other potential lives with all their 
dreams and the fullness of their non-fulfilment. Then, one fine day, one of 
these skeletons, one of these shadows, picks up in its hand the history of the 
entire world, and throws it overboard. 

Goldstein cannot detach himself from the fascination of being Jewish, 
and feels responsible for the destiny of his people. It is the only people that 
has transformed the most catastrophic defeats into victories, but also - 
Goldstein says - the only one that could turn victory into a defeat. It seems 
incredible to him that this people which has given Universality to the world, 
should now be so obviously retiring into its own particularism. It has given 
the world everything that is good, and has kept for itself only the bitterness. 
He cannot “comprehend" his people, and this fascinates him. Every nation 
has a stable place, a history, its own creations, its joys and its fatigue. His 
people has nothing of all these things: it has given to every body, but has. as 
its own one and only creation, a book: the Old Testament. This was wrested 
from its original ow ners by other peoples who. inspired by it. created wonders 
of art. history and wisdom - which the Jews themselves were unable to do. 
No sooner had they built a temple than it was destroyed. They have never 
known real, complete joy. but they have never tired of wishing, of hoping, of 
fighting - for what? 

“To this half of the world, which has been the decisive one for 2.000 
years, they have given two great religions: Christianity and. indirectly but 
surely, Islam. lx‘t us lay aside Islam, which seems to have borrowed only the 
fanatical side of the Jewish religion. But w hat a splendid gift it made to History, 
w hen it gave it the Christian religion, in w hich it refused to recognise itself at 
its very beginning, when it had the best chance to set its seal upon it - instead 
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of letting it be done by Greek-influenced Jews, like Paul, or even by the Greeks 
themselves - nor did the Jews accept Christianity later, when the Christian 
religion was accepted by Rome, and when the Jewish people, as a ‘chosen 
people*, could have had all the priorities they wished for. It seems incredible 
that they did not want to be the first people in the world. Or did they want to 
be the only people? The only saved ones?’* 

"Then something else followed. After they had given mankind religious 
Universality, for almost 2.CHX) years they prepared a secular Universality. 
What dr>es this kind of Universality mean? It means living in Diaspora but 
being at home ev eryw here : it means commerce, instead of agriculture: using 
the currency instead of the goods : it means calculating, making up accounts, 
instead of judgments of moral values : being rational, not emotional: it means 
Mathematics, an abstract uund. a wish for mankind to be open-minded through 
reason and freemasonry, instead of being immured in religious fanaticism: it 
means translating everything into every possible language, interpreting 
anything and every thing, bringing nations together and creating Internationals: 
it means considering the era of machinery as a stage in the education of 
mankind, not as a destruction, or a sublimation of Nature: it means eliminating 
Nature at all levels and on all planes, economic, political, religious, artistic or 
philosophic: it means declaring *Deus. sine humanitas'. instead of ‘Dcus. 
sine natura*. like the heretic Jew, Spinoza!** 

"All these things happened w ithin 2.(XX) years. In 1945. after the immense 
sufferings endured under the brutal outbreak of a savage nature against the 
rational human being, my people had once more gained priority, thus lending 
the world a secular Universality of the purest type: solidarity between rational 
human beings. The Marxist International type of brotherhood already existed: 
they could, at that moment, have appropriated it. revitalised and illumined it. 
Rut. there existed also tire super-historical rational being, more acceptable to, 
and less irritating for the rest of the world. 1 don’t mean that Ihe President of 
UNO ought always to be a Jew; but its Secretary should always be one. This 
is necessary, if the Jew is to be a link in the world, and if he alone is able to 
interpret this kind of new r Testament.’* 

"What have my people done instead?" asked Goldstein in conclusion. 
"They have founded a national State, have revived a local religion, a local 
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language; and they want lo re-invent a local type of Nature; moreover, after 
having obtained a type of man. free from all animality, with a brain that is 
most akin to the electronic brain, we see them now endeavouring to reintegrate 
the Judaic type as regards animality, vigour, strength and fighting spirit. 
Almost like under Hitler, who encouraged the young to practice boxing, in 
order to make them more reactive and more aggressive.” 

“I don’t really know whether the Jewish people are not preparing for a 
third type of Universality, which they will offer mankind in another 2,000 
years; but I. myself am returning to the first one. which they gave to mankind, 
and 1 am asking to become a Christian, so that I can pray for the soul of my 
people.” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


One day we were given 125 grammes of bread instead of 100 grammes. 
All the morning “lessons” that we used to have before being called out to the 
“solarium” (a small counyard surrounded by high walls), were suspended in 
order to comment on the event together. These extra 25 grammes did not 
mean we were going to be free: they did not even complete the calories we 
needed, but they were extra! These extra 25 grammes, offered at the same 
time with other supplements - infinitesimal too - were appreciated to the full, 
and made us feel that we were being really well fed. 

There is something magical in the way the good comes to you under 
these regimes: it comes slowly, in small doses, but irresistibly, when it does 
come. alas, only up to a cenain point. Bvery day brings an improvement: a 
gentler push from the w order. a few beans in the soup, a newspaper left behind, 
as if inadvertently, the odd remark..."d’you think I like this?” from the warder 
and so on. Towards the end of my stay there, one cross-examiner did the 
unbelievable: be shook my hand! All these things accumulated, heaping delight 
upon delight : instalments of bliss. Of course, the evil under these regimes 
comes likewise, in small doses, and that is infernal. Not only docs each day 
bring new deprivations and interdictions, but one feels for months ahead that 
one is going to be arrested. You see the rock rolling slowly towards you and, 
hypnotised, you stare at it. All prisoners say. they would prefer the evil to 
come all at once, from the very first, not gradually, and perhaps they are 
right. But they also would like good to come in one lump, and in their 
impatience, they disregard the excellent chain reaction of the good. Such a 
restrained release is a fine w ay of learning to take note of the little, unimportant 
things of life: it is a real initiation to life. What is one’s life w orth if one has 
no contact with its infinitesimal? 

That day. wc were not, as usual, taken for an airing in the tiny “solarium", 
but in a larger courtyard with a little grass. GRASS ! It was a fine day and to 
our surprise, we were asked to take off our shirts and tunics. Wc had never 
been allowed to do this outside before. Our sun-starved bodies now offended 
the light. While we were staring in wonder at each other, several officers and 
a lady appeared. She was a doctor, and proceeded to take our blood pressure. 
One of us heard w hat this w as all about: they were going to ask us whether we 
wished to go to work. It was clear that we would not be forced to do so, and 
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(his gave us hope for a beuer future : most of us wished to go to work, only 
Matthew refused, saying: T prefer to remain at the 'University‘.That sort of 
work drives you stupid. There I would be cleverer than my pals, and I don't 
like that." 

When my turn came, 1 was told that my blood-pressure was 9<).6 and the 
doctor shook her head. 1 heard her say to one of the officers: ‘They ought all 
to be left to recover for another month or two.” 

And these sorrowful, wretched creatures that we were wanted to combat, 
not a revolution - for this was simply a phantom, it never existed - but a 
regime that had been brought to power with the help of the largest army in the 
world, at the time. And they would do it again! But. like Don Quixote - w ho. 
in front of the painting representing Saint George or Saint Martin, felt that 
these saints had know n what they w ished to conquer whereas he did not - we 
were no longer quite sure of our aim. One thing wc were quite sure of: we did 
not like UliS- It is probable that everyone, communists included, would be 
ready to fight to overthrow the regime, only because it mars the beauty of life 
and of the world. But, the trouble is. the other regimes are following suit. 
Some people here are blaming the Western world for not having created its 
own type of Communism in its own conditions. But its main fault is more 
serious : it has no model to offer, except a few great temptations. The whole 
world is under the spell of ugliness. Dulcinca. w hom the exasperated Sancho 
shows to Don Quixote under the appearance of a peasant girl w hom he met on 
the’road accompanied by two others, really exists, but she is ugly because 
she is bewitched. It is at this point, when fighting has lost its meaning, w'hen 
the Free World has exposed its own evil, that a counter-revolution in the 
name of Freedom would be great: one would be fighting to free the whole 
world from the spell of evil. 

"I would like to talk to you on the subject of Don Quixote" said I, after 
our meal in the ward, when I was asked to speak. 

“Look here.” the theologian interrupted, “we’ve had enough of books and 
films” 

“But this book is about us all,” I insisted. 
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"We're sick and tired of ourselves too and of our Quixotisms!” 

The theologian was the only one aiming us. who had really been active 
against the regime. He was more confident, and everything he said had more 
authority. 

“We w ould like to know what we ought to do. Wc w ant practical solutions. 
We know very well that Don Quixote uttered profound thoughts -1 remember 
the adv ice he gives to Sancho. w hen he is elected governor - but if he himself 
had had to govern during those three days, he would have been far worse than 
Sancho. This is the problem: w hat we do. not what we say. How can a proper 
State be created?** 

How wonderfully fast the human being recovers his zest for life! Scarcely 
had wc been given a supplementary 25 grammes of bread than the vanquished 
warriors were already thinking of their responsibilities, when they would 
emerge as conquerors. A State? A proper State? I asked myself. 

I turned to the theologian. “I know' of only one greater stupidity than die 
ideal State: the ideal Army. If the State and the Army are ideal, we’re finished! 
1'here probably exist, to this day. Germans who must think that it really was 
a marvellous thing that their army should have resisted the whole world, 
twice. So what? If an army is so perfect that it drives people crazy, it is a 
curse. If a State works too well as a State, it is a misfortune for the individual. 
Still, all the Utopias w ish to achieve just that: a perfect Stale. Mankind has 
been lucky that no one has yet attempted to create Plato’s State: the totalitarian 
states of our era are nothing in comparison.Whenever I hear anyone 
complaining that they cannot obtain a passport u> go abroad. I tell them that 
in Plato's State a citizen was not allowed beyond the walls before the age of 
50. and even then he would have to be on a special mission, l.uckily the day 
will come when the State, as such, will disappear, at least that is what the 
Communists say will happen. Sadly no one knows when...” 

’That is precisely the reason,*’ replied the theologian, “why we ought in 
the meantime to create States that are bearable. There is something 
incomprehensible about our states: we have all seen men going joyfully to 
w ar but we don’t see anyone going happily to the income-tax office. I wonder 
w hy? After all, in both cases, the same thing is at stake: the State.” 
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The theologian’s remark interested me. 1 endeavoured to give an 
explanation. “In war one becomes a super-citizen whereas at the lax-office 
one is just an ordinary citizen. The State ought to create super-citizens also in 
times of peace. Or. let me put it this way: the State is obliged to restrict the 
individual but it should release die person.” 

"These are just more words.” said the theologian. ”lt's as Nietzsche said, 
that the .State ought to be a breeding-ground for geniuses. All right, but how is 
it to be done? Let us talk about something concrete, not just in a general 
way, what ought to be.” 

I felt I was cornered. An idea had actually occurred to me earlier, but I 
had not dared impart it to anyone, so naive did it seem. My Utopia, though, 
had i>ne merit: it implied no upheaval: it was applicable anywhere, and needed 
only a few cheque-books (credit cards) and an administrative body. 

"I have thought of a way.” I began, “and 1 must tell you about it, however 
fanciful it might seem: it is simply Unlimited Credit. I visualise a State that 
gives unlimited credit, one in which only a few hundred citizens, at first, 
then several thousand and finally. Heaven-knows how many, would have a 
right to a bottomless credit-card.” 

"How d’you mean a credit-card?” 

"Just a credit-card, and us owner would be able, like a millionaire, to pay 
out any sum of money anywhere: with the difference that, in this case, the 
money would not be limited, as is even a millionaire's, however wealthy he 
may be.” 

"What?! But. this is a crazy idea! You want to give a citizen the means of 
spending more than a millionaire?” 

“My citizen would not spend as much as one or two good salaries: but the 
lack of limitation would be on his side, and with one stroke, he could put to 
shame the wretched millionaire!” 

“But. you say that he would not dispose of as much as the millionaire...?' 
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"He would not be spending as much, because man does not really need 
too much: but. it is sufficient for him to know that he can dispose of however 
much he wishes: this would keep him quiet, and he would be minding his 
own business.” 

"And what would society gain by this?" 

"Well, here is the whole problem: society will begin to define itself, or to 
find its equilibrium and become stable through those individuals to whom it 
gives this credit. It would begin to know what kind of men it wants to breed. 
Doesn’t it strike you as strange that we know how to elect Miss Austria or 
Miss Europe, but wc haven’t thought of choosing the model citizen of a society? 
We have plenty of prototypes of beauty. Could wc not also have a prototype 
of humanity? Perhaps one of the things which have contributed to almost 
upset American society was the anarchy of prototypes. In the New' World, 
precisely because it was new. there arose a definite need of prototypes. What 
trail should one follow? What should be one’s aim? What sort of success 
should one covet? Hence all these idols, picked higgledy-piggledy from the 
ranks of heroes, adventurers, boot-polish ‘kings’, or newspaper-boys, who 
became Presidents of the Republic. But these idols could not. at the same 
time, be prototypes, because their success was a closed one and often strictly 
personal. The only kind of success open to all was that of money, and that is 
a sad one. In the Old World the prototype was offered by the aristocracy, but 
this has its limits, and at any rate it held no real message of humanity. So. if a 
State is to have responsibilities beyond administrative or national ones, it 
should have that of producing and supporting exceptional human beings.” 

"Pensions or special favours on merit have always existed,” someone 
chimed in. 

"But here is not a question of pensions, but of investment: not rewards, 
but credits. The selection should be made from the ranks of young people 
between the ages of 30 and 35. that is, the age when live human promise has 
asserted itself, but has not yet been fulfilled. At first, two or three hundred 
young men would be chosen, of those to whom the material means would be 
given as well as every freedom. One would avoid choosing young people 
with exceptional personal talents like artists, mathematicians, physicists or 
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poets - men who would make their own way m the world, because they are so 
outstanding • but rather, prefer people, who arc gifted with complete 
intellectual, moral, practical and creative qualities. We would select men, 
drawn from all professions, men who, by the ages mentioned would have 
prosed their abilities and desire for creativity throughout their lives. They 
would be allowed to live where they chose: to move to any other home 
whenever they thought it necessary': to travel wherever they w ished. to turn 
their thoughts and ideas to good account: and to bring up their children as 
they thought fit. Each one would receive his credit-card, and would simply 
be told ‘make use of this, as you wish."* 

At that moment something happened in the ward that to me seemed quite 
extraordinary: suddenly, my idea ceased to belong to me. It became, somehow, 
a sort of toy or game for my inmates, that set them off arguing, wrangling, 
bickering, quibbling, splitting hairs, as if they had all gone crazy. Perhaps, it 
w as the effect of that extra bit of bread, or the sunlight, w hich had given them 
new hopes of life. or. maybe this idea of "unlimited credit" had galvanised 
them, but never before had I seen men so entranced, so seized with frenzy 
over an idea. Everyone made plans and destroyed plans. Then I realised that 
there was one good point about my idea: it was the fact - and this I felt quite 
clearly - that each one considered himself responsible, as if he was wondering 
whether he w ould deserve to become the owner of this unlimited credit-card. 
Hence their personal positive or negative reactions. 

“I would not accept the credit-card.” said one. 

”Oh. but you would have to. if it were offered to you.” 

**1 don’t want it! 1 like to earn my own money.” 

“Don’t be silly: your own money which you would have earned by your 
behaviour up to the age of 30.” 

“Being rewarded for my behaviour would turn me into a guinea-pig. 
wouldn’t it? I. my friend, want to be free, to do as I please!” 

“But ibis is just what you w ill be allowed to do with the unlimited credit: 
to do as you please at long last!” 
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“I would like lo buy myself a yacht.” 

“No! You would noi like to buy yourself a yacht, you would simply like 
to go out sailing in one from time to time, which is perfectly justifiable." 

“1 object! I want the yacht to lie mine: I want to lit it out and decorate it in 
my way, and paint it the colour I like!" 

“In this case, you are not yet 30.” 

“I beg your pardon. I'm 40!” 

“And I ant telling you. you're not yet 30. And you'd never be 30. if you’d 
want your own castle, or if you'd wish to own a painting by Turner or 
Rembrandt, only to be admired by yourself and a few of your personal friends. 
You can’t make the grade in this manner. Something has changed in the 
world. We know now that reason, good taste, the benefits of leisure and the 
capacity of man to enjoy life, are not the prerogative of one class, let alone of 
one person: we know, moreover, that we don’t really like a thing unless the 
liking is shared by others...” 

“This is true.” interrupted Matthew. “1. too, have noticed that if the bride 
is not admired by others, the bridegroom ends up by not liking her either..." 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, do you realise what anarchy would arise from 
this, if a number of people were allowed, nay actually paid, to do what they 
liked?” 

And now the theologian - he was the one who had staried all this - declared: 

“I think that, w hen our friend dreams of a Government, which would tell 
a few men: 'Make use of this as you wish’: he, unknowingly or unw ittingly, 
repeats w hat Saint Augustine once told his son: ’Love and do what you wish.’ 
This also scorned a crazy thing to say: blit, wc know now what it meant: 
namely, that, if a man loves really and truly, he will no longer do what he likes 
but what he should, because what it adds up to is. that love is love of 
God. w'hich means doing His will. These men, to whom society would give 
unlimited credit, would also have unlimited responsibility.” 
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"But. how could they be chosen? liven if. at first, there were only. say. 
three hundred citizens, one would have to know their way of life, their potential, 
see that they have the right sort of wives - for these as well as. respectively, 
the husbands of women credit-card owners, could ruin the whole game. It 
would have to be assessed whether their human qualities were of genuine 
service to society, etc., etc. Who would choose these people, and by what 
method? By ballot, as they choose Miss World?" 

"...could 1 just tell you how 1 think a beginning could be made..." I tried 
to intervene, but. to my relief, someone else butted in: my opinions mattered 
no longer..... 

"Let us suppose." the other chap began, "that, somehow or other, the 
selection of the first 300 has taken place: that 50 or 40 or 30 of these have 
been really well chosen. Do you realise that this group would already form 
the nucleus for the development of the State of Unlimited Credit? From this 
point onwards, it would be known w ho would be giving the credit to others, 
who would demote those who have proved unworthy, who would control the 
others - firmly, but with discretion - in the same way as they control their 
own lives. Besides, public opinion would also have a say in it...” 

'Thank you very much...I'd be a V.I.P., I’d be under permanent control, 
where and w hat I ate and drank, when I entered a good restaurant, because, of 
course. I would be doing all this with their money...no. thank you!" 

"You would not need to be a V.I.P., because you would be ruled by your 
conscience, by an inner voice which would enable you to do only what was 
right." 

T would enjoy auditing the annual accounts of one of these bigwigs." 
came the voice of one, an accountant by profession. 

"I see." said the would-be yachtsman, “that the possession of this 
bottomless credit would be a doubtful privilege, if all eyes were on me. what 
with my inner eye into the bargain...what son of life would it be?" 

"It is a real man s life." decided the doctor, categorically, "or else we arc 
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good-for-nothings. If we are not able to tear the responsibility of being real 
men w ith the help and support of our society, then.” 

‘Then." interrupted another. ”we must do like the existentialists, bewail 
the human condition...” 

“Not at all.” rejoined the doctor, “then it would be better if wc committed 
mass suicide.” 

“All right, all right, this is all very fine from the point of view of the 
individual, or the person, or whatever you w ish to call him. But. what does all 
this do for the State?” 

“How d'you mean 'what does it do’?” rejoined another. “It changes 
everything! In a capitalist state, it would be a drastic corrective: I would even 
say a stimulus: just think, how people struggle, toil and sweat, to earn the 
money they need, and even more than they really need, but to their minds, 
never enough, leaving everything else - honesty, humaneness, culture and 
creativity to ’come of itself, as it were, whereas in this Stale all these things 
would come first, and the money would be ‘coming of itself without tensions 
and tribulations and always in sufficient supply. Now, for a Communist State, 
it w'ould be a still greater corrective, because here, w here men are dispossessed 
of everything by force and at all levels, their right to possession would be 
restored to them in such a measure, that it would ccasc to interest them. Here, 
where man is under continual supervision in every way, as if he were a minor, 
what a boon it would be to give him unlimited credit, not only concerning 
money and freedom of movement, but human dignity as well...” 

“I’ve thought of something else." a professor joined in. “Even if these 
men were not in themselves exceptional human beings, their educational 
function alone would be most valuable. Every parent would try to bring up 
his child in the hope of his becoming one of the “chosen few” * provided, of 
course, the number of these was not limited - and I am sure that very many 
young men would - after sow ing their wild oats - start thinking of how to 
behave in order to obtain the qualification There would be some very high 
goals to w hich to aspire.” 
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“Yes. but. when you come lo think of it. seriously now. what would these 
’princes’ be doing?” 

"Ah, but this is just what I find interesting, that we don't know too clearly 
what they would be doing! We cannot foresee what a man is capable of. when 
placed in a position that is not narrowly professional. The State, which in 
ordinary circumstances circumscribes men's lives, as much as to say: ‘Smith 
is going to do this: Jones is going to be that': for once does not only tolerate 
the freedom of this individual, but even supports it by its own means. 
Formerly, man used to be free, as an individual, now he would be free as a 
member of a society.” 

“I think that one should also be able, normally, to select the political leaders 
of this society from among the ranks of these ‘chosen few '.” 

At this point of the discussion, when it seemed that the State of Unlimited 
Credit seemed to have won the game, a subtle and sombre thought crossed 
the mind of engineer Goldstein. 

“What you are saying is that you are building a State, which is to give 
total freedom to certain persons, who in turn are to create a new State, is that 
it? I’ll grant you that those particular men will be good men. But. what 
guarantee have you that the State they build will not be a bad one?” 

A shiver ran down my spine, as I remembered the tyranny of the ‘good 
rulers* of history. What do 1 know, after all. about a man, any man. once be is 
seized by the demon of Power? 1 w ould have liked to retract my whole plan, 
but it was too late. The theologian went on:- 

"Look here, gentlemen, this State is. in any case, a good basis for 
discussion. I suggest we set up commissions to study every aspect of it, like, 
for instance, the method of constituting it. the administrative problems, the 
function of these very free and mobile human specimens in the sphere of 
Economy and Production, the limits of the unlimited credit, etc., etc. Don’t 
you agree that it would be belter to ‘organise’ the discussions’?” 

Dr Goldstein came up to me. and whispered: "I didn’t want to let you talk 
about Don Quixote, but it was about him that you spoke all the same.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Goldstein was wrong. 1 did not speak about Don Quixote, but rather, 
unintentionally, inoculated some of my fellow prisoners with the virus of 
quixotism. On second thoughts, though, something better emerged from all 
this: an achievement in the nature of “secretaryship”. By “secretaryship", I 
mean the assertion of self through another agent even to the point of losing 
one’s own identity: “secretary ship" is the only expression l can think of to 
describe this idea. 

Every virtue has something too personal about it: goodness, equity, 
courage, wisdom, altruism, all these usually react upon others, but they really 
sene to define oneself. That is why every virtue is liable to become impure: 
the great danger is pride. You remain a person, because you are the one who 
gives, in the same way as you are the author of the fact, in general. You do not 
dissolve into the Great All. But, when it comes to this "secretaryship" - 
that is, the organising of others - you merge into the “Little All”, which you 
have created. 

What is wrong with Don Quixote is that he is not a “team". The idea] is, 
of course, a team as an autonomous creation, which would then go on working 
on its ow n without you. I call a virtue the capacity of creating this sort of 
thing, because it requires self-sacrifice, as well as renunciation: and l deem it 
superior to all the other virtues, not only because, more than all the others, it 
defeats personal pride, but because it is open to all. as life is. There is here no 
question of a moral automatism: request - fulfilment (the poor and the alms): 
here is something w hich is bom. grows and may never die. if it is a good 
thing. 

“Secretaryship"..,yes,..the following joke was attributed to Stalin, a joke 
full of meaning in the bad, as well as in the good sense. *The history of 
mankind' - he was supposed to have said - ‘is made up of three eras : the era 
of matriarchy, that of patriarchy and that of “secretaryship".’ Indeed, this is 
so. from the matriarchal agrarian economy up to the society of ‘managers’ 
and super-technologists of tomorrow’s world. The perverseness of this truth, 
though, appears at the moment when the secretary turns ruler, when he becomes 
“first secretary", king. In fact, a “secretary" should be that person who is 
hiding, who "segregates" himself, i.e. he does not show himself, does not 
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reveal himself. The expression “first secretary*' is a violation of the language 
and of the mind, a contradiction in terms. General Secretary, yes: but “first”? 
One ought, rather, to say “lowest” secretary, because the secretary is precisely 
that diffuse energy, the unidentified centre that One-and-Multiple. of which 
the ancients dreamed, and which nowadays is taken for granted. A good 
Secretary-General will ask himself: “What will come out of this concept that 
1 am setting in motion?” Wc are living in this splendid historic hour of 
“secretaries”, who, when they do not have the impudence to call themselves 
“first”, represent the fermenting agent and the cement of our world today. 

And so. on a much smaller scale. I found myself acting as a fermenting 
agent there, in that place. I felt I was going to have a few happy and. I dare 
say. morally clean days. Others were going to create the “state of unlimited 
credit”. So. let my thought take shape and may it prosper according to their 
will. And then I remembered Alex again: would 1 have managed to rouse his 
interest in my idea? May be that w ith the help of others 1 might have persuaded 
him. at his age of 22. to endeavour to become worthy of the “unlimited credit”. 

That thought made me so happy that 1 decided to “summon” him into our 
midst, into this crazy room, by doing the third exercise, of w hich he had made 
me a present on the day we were separated. It was the right sort of time, 
directly after our morning wash. 

1 w alkcd up to the open window, put my hands on my hips, and raised my 
left knee. I could not manage to raise it high enough to touch my chest, as 
Alex had shown me. so I lifted my leg again more firmly, and this time my 
knee touched my chest. But the violence of the movement seemed to cause 
some internal discomfort. 1 was seized by a pain in my stomach, and was 
soon quite sure that something nasty had happened inside me. I sat down on 
my bed. and stood up with some difficulty w hen the guard was changed, and 
sat down again, my whole body tense with cramp. 

“Is anything the matter?” the theologian asked me. “Why didn't you ask 
to sec the doctor?" 

1 asked someone to draw the attention of the w arder. He came to the spy¬ 
hole, and I said: “"rake me to see the doctor, please.” 
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‘You stupid fool! You should ‘ave asked that of the last guard. Now you 
can lie there to moan till tomorrow morning!” 

So 1 lay there, and was ill indeed till next morning. 

“It is probably a hernia.” the doctor said, later. 

1 felt worse and worse as time went by and out of consideration for me. 
my pals refrained from resuming the discussion about the ‘‘state of unlimited 
credit”, the only thing, really, which would have cheered me a little. All that 
promise of future “secretaryship” bliss had suddenly vanished completely. I 
wondered whether the debate would ever be resumed? 

When they came to take me to the prison hospital next day. I could hardly 
walk. I noticed that the surgeon, w ho was going to operate, was a fat man. 1 
don't know' why, I have more confidence in fat doctors. Perhaps 1 get the 
impression that a fat surgeon would make fewer useless movements, and so 
would have a steadier hand. He palpated my stomach which by now was very 
swollen, and said from the very first: “Intestinal volvulus”. 

“Volvulus”...thought l...”what a lovely word!”...and I recalled my school 
days : “volvo - volvi - volutum - volvere..." This is where “volute” comes 
from. What beautiful language doctors use. and how delightful it is to hear 
two young medical men discussing. 

“Are you afraid?” the surgeon asked, hearing me mumbling. 

“I was thinking about ‘volvulus’.” said I. 

“Well, yes, it's serious enough. But how the devil did you manage this?" 

He lowered his head onto my chest, as though for auscultation.but he 

asked me in a whisper so as not to be overheard by the warder: “Have they 
beaten you badly?” 

"No.” said I. “1 tried to do a more violent exercise.” 
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‘What a thing to do, when your bowels arc already dropped because of 
your general weakness.*' 

“I hope Alex won’t hear about this!*’ I exclaimed. 

"Who is Alex? Your wife?” 

"No,” I answered. "It’s a young prison pal who taught me this particular 
exercise.” 

"That wasn’t too elever of hint.” said the surgeon. “Well, now let's see 
what we can do.” 

On the operating table I was made to inhale oxygen, which made me feel 
good immediately. The lower half of my body was anaesthetised. In the white 
globe of the lamp under w hich I lay. I could see the open abdomen to which 
something was being done: but this was happening there. I felt better and 
better under the oxygen, and seemed to have reached a state of lucidity and 
detachment from my own physical being. In the meanwhile, the surgeon, 
who was assisted by an ordinary doctor, was saying: ”You see, it is twisted 
three times over. If there had been a delay of several hours more..." 

After all. thought 1 - detached as I was - why this obsession with *ic roi sc 
tneurt”? Why this universal lamentation which is going on nowadays and 
w hich only Ionesco’s extraordinary talent has filled with meaning: ”we are 
dying, we are dying.” Hvery one of us - produced in a series as we are - feels 
he is a king, and the king is complaining that he is dying. Perhaps it would be 
a disaster if the king were not to perish: and it would be a disaster, not only 
for mankind - as my friend, the doctor, who had been talking about the 
demographic explosion, had said - but for each one of us. 

How is it that the "king” cannot sec that after a certain age. certain regions 
of his person, his life, are already dead? And, what is more serious is not just 
the fact that we die physically every hour of our lives, but that, from a certain 
moment our mind dies loo. so that not to perish would be quite unbearable. 
If one is honest about one’s own endowments, one must realise that, from a 
certain point in time one’s life becomes repetitive - like a faulty mechanism. 
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first in one /one. then another, of one's mind. And. what is dying, if not a 
relapsing into an inertia of repetition? 

That poor little king w ithin us, finds even more unbearable the fact that he 
is repeating hitnself. than that he is being told, from the outside, “stop it. for 
goodness' sake!". 

You declare your love in the same way, if you arc a Don Juan: you have 
died. You clean your teeth in the same old manner, approach people, attack 
new world situations in the same way, give the same advice, have the same 
feeling of .sad enjoyment of whatever it is, every time. At certain times 1 
realised that in some particular /one of my life I was no longer capable of 
anything new. One fine day 1 shall feel that 1 am practising the same type of 
“secretaryship”, and so I shall have died, together with what had seemed to be 
the best thing in my whole life. 

Moreover, “dying” is not only a relapsing into repetition: to me it seems 
a rediscovery of the same limitations, the same thresholds.You try to 
understand something in a particular sphere of life, and you give up, because 
you feel you have reached a threshold. You try again, later in life, but you stop 
at the same point. There are people, for instance, who cannot go beyond a 
certain point in learning a language or a science. This does not mean, 
necessarily, either that their intelligence, or their memory is diminishing with 
time, but these are not increasing either. Three times over, during my lifetime. 
I tackled mathematics: l stopped every time at the same point. Every person 
has his limitations, i.e. a frontier or a limit of his mental being, of his 
receptivity, and. after all. of his human condition. Somebody onec declared 
that: “Scientists must die. if science is to progress.” Otherwise they would be 
holding back its advancement, because of the position of authority, which 
they hold, and because of their own limitations. 

So, if there are limitations, there is death. One has no right to live beyond 
one's own limits, limits of passivity, not only activity: for. from a certain 
moment, one is receptive only to a limited number of things and, however 
much one were to travel, one would not be able to "see” anything new. At that 
hour the only justification we would have, in asking for our life to be prolonged, 
would be - mere curiosity. I had a friend in the past, who used to say: “It is 
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worth being alive, just to read the newspaper every day.’* But. is being alive 
at all worth while? 

Life will be different, perhaps, in the future. We might, through this 
scientific and technological revolution, have a better memory and a better 
capacity of assimilating knowledge. We shall learn more languages in our 
sleep, we shall be making more and more unexpected new associations of 
ideas, and with the help of some little gadget adapted to our organism, wc 
shall be able to experience the most varied sensations. Good: then wc shall 
have the right to live longer. I defy anyone to produce today any sort of claim 
to justify living over the usual 80 years. 

Oh. I know very well how much it would interest Pascal to have a look at 
our present world, the world of computers and calculating machines, like 
those lie imagined, and of moral reflection, which he too illustrated: I know 
how eagerly Archimedes would pore over a book of elementary physics, or 
how excited Faraday and Maxwell would get about our electronics! But I feel 
1 do not possess their inner boundlessness: and l do not think anyone docs, 
after the precedent of Lord Rutherford, who gave the model of the atom, but 
declared that the atomic energy could never be released, or after the example 
of Einstein, who came to a full stop at a certain point in physics. As to our 
philosophers, historians or economists, oh dear! In what a faulty mechanism 
they often get stuck after a time, blindly and endlessly repeating themselves, 
over and ov er again. 

I could vaguely hear them talking. The surgeon, who was operating, was 

explaining to the doctor : “I think we can save him.I only had to cut off 12 

eras of the intestine. Now look: the problem now. when the intestine has to be 
stitched together again, is to do it in such a way that the tiny veins on one side 
should be rejoined to the tiny veins on the other side.You must work in such a 
way as to ensure that the organism does not record the fact that you have 
made a resection in it.” 

1 thought: "Does not our whole civilisation rest on our capacity to cheat 
nature?" ‘So that it should not record...* Now I fell like going to sleep under 
this euphoria, caused by the oxygen I was mhahng. but the sister would not 
let me. I suppose that, in order to deceive nature efficiently, she must not be 
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allowed to sleep, in case she should be angry when she wakes, to find that she 
has been carved up. Perhaps this is why nowadays the victories of men are 
imperfect: they have drugged nature, so that “she should not feel”, instead of 
prodding at her cheek from time to time, and talking to her kindly, as the 
sister was doing with me now, so that I should not fail asleep... 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

(written....years later) 

This chapter was sent to Iingland by the author from Romania five times 
over by post - in the same way as all the other chapters had been sent - but this 
one never reached its destination. The original MS also got lost, somehow. 

In this chapter he described the two years spent in solitary confinement, 
at first convalescing after his operation in the prison hospital, and later, because 
he was still loo weak to attend the “re-education" programme, which was 
undertaken in ail prisons at the time, in view of the release of all political 
detainees: U Thant, the then Secretary General of the UN. had demanded this 
release, and obtained it. 

In the first period the total solitude was real bliss to him. But. after a 
certain time, what a curse it became, when he realised his own incapacity to 
give a full content to his life! Maybe the spiritual techniques of the Hast know' 
better how to fill the hours of loneliness - whether in the Indian forests, or 
even in the prisons of Eastern Europe - but the author of these pages did not 
know them. He tried Ignatius Loyola's “Spiritual Exercises'*, but did not get 
very far: neither did Descartes’ “Meditations”, which he remembered, help 
him much. Then. as Pascal had done as a boy, lie tried to compose a “geometry 
with a few straws that he pulled out of one broken end of the mattress, that 
covered his concrete bed : then he tried to remember, if only in part, one of 
these “geometries", like, for instance, the vectorial calculus. Nothing of that 
came either. 

At this point he begged to be forgiven that he existed. “My Lady” - said 
he to himself - “or rather ‘Mother Nature’. w rite me off your list of the living, 
and forgive the spermatozoon that gave me life, for having hurried to get in 
the way of another spermatozoon that might have been destined to create a 
worthier being than myself!” 

At one such moment, the warder opened the peep-hole, and gave the 
prisoner the first volume of the Complete Works of Karl Marx. 

Gradually, all the other volumes were to follow, one by one. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Objectively speaking - and without licking the hand that beat me - what 
beautiful things one finds, here and there, in Marx. 1 can even say that I feel 
sorry that this doctrine will, as a matter of course, soon become obsolete in 
this era of automation, as miners and workers gradually disappear from the 
factories. It was for these, and for these men only, that Marxism has been of 
real value for a while - about a century ; as for the rest, namely, the peasantry, 
the office worker, the self-employed, the intellectual and the tradesman, it has 
meant something only in the way of “resentment” - to use Max Schclcr’s 
word - that is. of that irrepressible feeling of dissatisfaction, arising front 
seeing someone else, and even whole classes, better equipped than oneself 
for a life of leisure and happiness. 


In Marx one finds pages that are staggering. How moving - as 1 was to 
find out later, because, in the edition 1 w'as given to read there, these pages 
were, for a good reason, left out • is this notion of “alienation” in his youthful 
manuscripts. Everyone invokes them nowadays, but how many of us really 
came under his spell, or are impressed by their ambiguity ? In those pages he 
describes how there are three, or four, or even more kinds of these 
estrangements or alienations, all of them most impressive in the light of the 
living condition of modem man. 

At the stage reached now by capitalism - says he - work produces not only 
goods, it produces the workers themselves, as goods. The object produced 
opposes work, this being something alien, a force independent of its producer. 
The more the latter produces, the more he falls under the domination of his 
own product. 

But, one is tempted to ask : who is thus afflicted ? Is it only the workers, 
or is it also the employer, poor man? If everything happens, as in religion, as 
Marx puis it - where the more man invests in God. the less he keeps for 
himself - then one could say that the worker only invests his works, whereas 
the employer gives it his own soul. One ought, perhaps, to pity both, the 
servant as well as the master, as does Hegel: but. considering that an auto- 
alienation takes place also in the product, as wc arc told, the worker still has 
the chance to opt out of the delusion, by escaping back to his poverty, or to 
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anywhere else in (he world. He etui Id go back to his patch of land (if he is 
allowed to own it. or if. in the meantime, it has not been converted into a golf 
course, or something...): but the master has given it his whole life and soul, 
once and for all - as is to be seen in so many cases, for instance, in the case of 
wealthy families, where not only the father is the slave of his own riches, but 
also his son has to be fashioned, mutilated respectively, according to the 
demands made on him by the possessions. 

But Marx shows no mercy at all to the men of property. At the period of 
history in which he found himself, his task was to denounce the exploitation 
and alienation of the individual who was made to work: so. in this regard, he 
shows very clearly that no less than four kinds of alienation take place, 
considering the fact that not only the result of work is at stake, but the 
production activity itself. First of all. says he. the worker's effort is something 
external, and does not belong to his essence as such: hence the mortification 
generated by w'hat feels like forced labour. Secondly, the type of work 
established by industrial capitalism, only allows the individual enough free 
time for the exercise of his basic functions, like eating, drinking, and 
procreation. Thirdly, on the other hand, the ordinary individual is a universal 
being, a species, who considers nature as his inorganic body; but. the present 
kind of work estranges him from nature. In the fourth place, likewise, he is 
being estranged from both his human nature and from himself, then from 
Nature herself, and finally, from other human beings. 

It may be that we oversimplify his thoughts, or summarise them 
imperfectly - but. how profound and open is his investigation! Maybe it was 
for this reason that this part was not included, as first, in the edition of his 
complete works, which 1 was given to read in translation. Nevertheless, even 
in this version, one comes across astounding passages in the very first volume. 
For instance. I would probably never have read - the adepts themselves do not 
- the article entitled “Debates on the Law concerning the theft of wood”! 
There, in prison, 1 discovered in it the beauty of a psalm. When the author 
says that one possesses (he tree, but not really its dry branches too. and when 
he adds that the poor - who not only in Germany, but everywhere else, steal 
wood for the winter from other people's forests - bear a kind of relationship to 
these dry branches, which gives them the right to take them. then, w hat do we 
find in this sentence: economics? the Law? an instigation to revolt? or 
rather, something akin to the psalmist's poetry? 
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Nowadays, of course, people no longer like - if anyone ever did - those 
polemic writings, which were SO full of that rather clumsy German irony, like 
" The Holy Family”, "'German Ideology”, or “The Miseries of Philosophy”. 
But even here one finds thoughts, even whole passages that must dwell in 
one’s mind. How true the assertion sounds today, in the first of the works 
mentioned, that the ruling classes, as well as the proletariat, both suffer from 
the same self-alienation of the human being, w ith the difference that the first 
of these is satisfied, whilst the second is annihilated by this same alienation. 
It is almost the ‘ compassion tor the strong" mentioned earlier here: just as, in 
the same work, the idea that "all progress achieved by the mind has always 
been to the detriment of the masses of mankind, whose situation had become 
more and more inhuman” is valid, not only for the masses, but also for the 
well-to-do classes, if we consider the progress achieved by the European 
mind on the line of prosperity only. 

I would not care to overlook too easily - as the official commentators do 
- some deeply significant thoughts, like the one (crossed out by the author, it 
is true) in “German Ideology”, in which he boldly declares: “VVc know only 
one science, the science of history”, which obviously comprises the history of 
nature, as well as that of mankind. Is this not. to be sure. Hegel’s and. later. 
Marx’s novelty, namely, that they have brought fluidiry into everything? If. 
further along in the same W'ork, one cannot be satisfied w'ith cheap, historical- 
materialistic explanations, like, for instance: “What made the Germans rise 
against Napoleon was the scarcity of sugar and coffee (caused by the 
blockade)’’: on the other hand, how impressive is the thought - in further 
pages - that the separation of the city from the village represents the greatest 
division of work (an evil, which, he believed, could be overcome in the new 
social system), and that such a division can only exist in conditions of private 
ownership, and leads to the idea of “the urban animal” and “the mral animal”. 
(Here, one may ask oneself : is it not precisely the new doctrine that has 
increased urban animality?). I would not care to overlook all these things - in 
a bad, but also in a good, sense regarding Marx’s intuitions • and I would 
certainly not easily overlook the bewildering, sombre prophecy, so near, 
perhaps, to realisation: “The hour will come, when individuals (the urban 
sector of society precisely) will take upon themselves this product of the 
species, language.” I do not know, but. of all the philosophers. Marx is the 
only one who is something of a prophet - and this is something new. Plato 
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gazes 100 much into eternity: liegel looks too much into past history, which, 
besides, he integrates admirably. No one else has looked into the future. But 
this one... 

Now. the most surprising thing is this - leaving aside so many pages of the 
first order, beginning with the “Manifesto”, which has not been surpassed by 
any others - that Marx’s ten years of journalism in the “U.S. Tribune” arc 
passed over. I may say almost with compassion and condescension. It is true 
that those articles are not edifying as to the ideology itself, but they are 
fascinating as cultural and historical documents. The articles between 1853 
and 1863. having been written for the American reader, as weekly reports on 
the European situation, are so complete, so vivid and full of ferment and 
tumult, that they read like a “Private Diary” of Europe, that Europe which, at 
the time was unfolding its “imperialist” manoeuvres across other continents. 
Beginning with Gladstone and Russell in England. Napoleon III. or the 
Crimean War, on to the misery and lethargy of India, the Thai w ar in China, 
the Russian absolutism, to reactionary Switzerland, and the revolutionary 
United States of America, he goes on more deeply into Europe’s struggle to 
create something unique on this planet with the industrial revolution, whilst 
coupling great hopes w ith great risks - what a dramatic conscience this tiny, 
but incomparable Europe has. this small continent that is like a man inflamed 
with the spirit of adventure. But then, if continents also have a conscience, 
then Marx has certainly been, at least during these ten years, the chronicler 
and frenzied spokesman of this particular conscience. He who docs not read 
this "Private Diary” of the middle of this century simply denies himself as a 
European. 

I do not intend to mention all that I have liked in Marx’s works, prior to 
”Das Kapital". neither will 1 try to encourage those who are studying it under 
duress, to try to enjoy it. I only wish to point out. that it is rather in the minor 
works, in short expositions, in portraits or clarifications, that the reader is 
going to find this author’s real gold, which he himself has scattered among 
the sands of action. 

Multiple, as he wished to be. and beyond specialisation, although having 
the vocation of a specialist, a fighter for all. though in the name of his own 
idea of all, suffocated as he was in that England, w hich alone could bear him. 
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and which, in fact, was tor him too the only bearable country, how could he 
have confined himself to a well balanced work? He really had no time for 
"works” and, besides, like Nietzsche later, what he wanted was not to be an 
author, but a destiny. 

It is interesting to see how his "great occasions” phrases penetrate even 
into the most trifling speech. In his speech for the commemoration of " The 
People’s Paper” in 185b. he says: "It seems that, while mankind is gradually 
subduing Nature, man himself becomes another man's slave, or the slave of 
his own baseness.” And then further: "All our inventions seem to be leading 
to one single result: to endow the forces of matter with a spiritual life, and to 
reduce human life to just a material life.” And is not this precisely what 
happened a century later? And. finally, here is Marx's sentence, contained in 
this manifesio-cum-speech: “The new forces of society need one thing only : 
they need new men who will know how r to master them - these men arc the 
workers. Like the machines, the workers are the invention of our 
times...History is the judge, and the proletariat - the executive of the sentence.” 

Now. as I find myself here behind bars. 1 don't care whether it really was 
so or not. but. as I contemplate my ow n intellectual emotion, w hich this man’s 
wi»rk has awakened in me at certain moments, 1 wonder: am 1 not. in truth, 
licking the hand that beats me? But. no: what really interests me is only this, 
to me an unexpected aspect, that 1 discovered in him: the prophet, a prophet, 
as it were, an upside-down philosopher and the monotheist in him. the singlc- 
inindcd man. who. nevertheless, secs far into the future of concrete history, 
and who is supposed to have said to Chekhov (see the article "Herr Vogt”): 
“in the end. it would not really matter if this pitiable Europe were to perish - 
which, besides, will soon happen anyway, unless a social revolution takes 
place - and, if Europe will then be exploited w-ith her ow n old system, by 
America.” 


And then, there is something else. The fact that I see in him, in this 
conqueror for a short while, another Brother Alexander. “Pi tie pour les forts!” 
I feel again like exclaiming from this place, w here I now am: Take pity on this 
great thinker, who in certain parts of the world, where he is too often and 
quite w rongly quoted and invoked, has become an object of ridicule and irony. 
Be merciful for the w f ay in which his triumph has turned against him. Stop 
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mocking him with jokes, those of you who think you are his victims; give up 
describing him as a poor nobody, according to the reports of his Ixindon 
neighbours, and being ironical of him because his wife was of noble descent: 
Mop your sarcasm, because he grew a beard in his old age. since, in a letter to 
Engels, he made fun of those exiled German prophets, who after 1848 had let 
their beards grow. Pity him for all the curses that, one fine day will rain down 
upon this unhappy conqueror's head! 

The Russians will curse him because for so many decades he obstructed 
their historical testimony, as no tsarist absolutism ever managed to do in the 
19th century. His co-religionists, the Jews, about whom he said more infernal 
things than any known anti-Semite had done, will curse him. The workers, 
whom, for a short while he deluded by telling them that they were a 
supemational unitary' class, that they had a full human identity, and that they, 
ami they alone, could be the salt of the earth and of history, will also curse 
him. The communists themselves will curse him, because in his obsessive 
way of talking ‘‘scientifically” he forbade them the freedom of active idealism, 
the power of creation, and access to new ideas. He will also be cursed by- 
matter. w hich he laid waste, because of his craze for industrialisation during 
the first stage of clumsy machinery. The machines, too. will curse him in 
their later refinements, when they will adorn themselves, like brides, in order 
to be wedded to tire human being, instead of being handled by the rough 
hands of workers. He will be cursed by the gods and their religions, because 
he mocked them as being nothing but opium for the people, whereas they 
attempted, and sometimes succeeded, in giving the world all that he himself 
wanted to give it. plus that extra something of which he no longer knew, or 
did not want to know. 

Then someone will come and say: “Forgive him, for he too was one, who 
stood under the spell of the Supreme Good. Pray for the soul of brother Karl ” 

Pray for the Big Brother.. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

l was given paper and pencil again. I read 17 volumes of the works of 
Marx and Engels, then the 5 volumes of the History of Philosophy, published 
by the Soviets and translated for us - a pitiably poor account of European 
culture, pitiably poor with regard, in the first place, to Marxism itself - and 1 
worked frantically on four papers which I copied out neatly in pencil, and 
gave to the person who was in charge of my “re-education *. Months and 
years went by in this way - two? three? 

In the meantime. (I was to hear about this much later ), most of my prison 
pals were undergoing a period of re-education. To all appearances this re¬ 
education was quite harmless, but in fact it was dangerous for the men’s 
consciences. They were given certain books to read which were all about the 
regime’s achievements: they were shown propaganda films, and. towards the 
end of their term, they were taken for a whole morning's coach tour round the 
newly built industrial plants, new town districts, or the State farms in the 
countryside. The dangerous part about all this was - as 1 was to find out laier- 
that some of the more easily converted prisoners became propagandists 
themselves, w hich gave rise to discussions and accusations among each other, 
terminating in the deplorable situation that some overstepped the mark. and. 
while still in prison, became the fiercest supporters of the regime, whereas 
others became so obstinate, that they refused to recognise even the good 
changes that had taken place in the country and rejected everything, because 
they believed this to be a more “dignified” attitude, with the result that they 
would be more hostile than ever to the regime w hen they came out of prison. 

1 was spared alt that, maybe because 1 was considered loo weak after my 
operation, or perhaps they thought - who knows? - that I was to be rc-educated 
by other special methods, so that, to my delight, 1 was left to mvsclf in the 
cell w ith the boukv 1 was given to read, and pencil and paper, and, towards the 
end of my solitary confinement, even some magazines, one of which - a 
publication for the popularisation of science - thrilled me. because I learned 
about the extraordinary inventions and discoveries that were going on in the 
world in the field of the technological and scientific revolution. 
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Neither can I forget my encounter with the Russian language - the very 
first, to my shame - because, with my desperate craving for a printed book, 
ami the right to read something, anything, and the opportunity to exercise my 
memory. I had begged for a Russian handbook. I guessed, and was proved 
right, that such a book would not be forbidden. But it was only when I had 
the lxx>k before me that it became clear to me what an utterly stupid - although, 
at the time, apparently legitimate - fear of the Russians and of Russian 
annexation had not only prevented us all. young and old. from learning Russian, 
but had actually made us incapable of learning it. 1 remembered how. at the 
time before my imprisonment. 1 had noticed the behaviour of school children 
and students w ith regard to this language, w hich was being taught during all 
the eight years of "lycee” (secondary school), and was compulsory also in 
universities - and how even the most brilliant were not learning it. but went as 
far as to declare proudly at the end of their studies that they “didn’t know’ a 
w ord of it”. 

To rne, judging by the little I was able to learn on my own. Russian seems 
an extraordinary and wonderful language. This time I did not experience the 
fear - which had possessed me during the study of Marxism, namely, the 
“kissing the hand that beat me", because I was only learning the language of 
a people, not of a regime: so I gave free rein to my linguistic interest in one of 
the grandest and most powerful affirmations of the human Logos. Everything 
in the Russian language appeared to me as remarkable and awe-inspiring, 
beginning with that vigour of the emphasis, which in Russian words can be 
laid on the fourth, or. believe it or not, even on the fifth syllabic before the 
last, whereas, in the classical languages, the emphasis could be laid only on 
the third syllable before the last: in French the emphasis falls invariably on 
tire last : in other languages on the second, and again in some others on the 
first syllable, which, of course, restricts the realm of speech : in the case of 
languages with a fixed emphasis, it restricts also that miracle of modem poetry , 
the rhyme, leading thus to blank verse, which is sometimes beautiful, but is 
often lacking in “responsibility” and rigour: then, the almost complete absence 
of the auxiliary verbs “to be” and ’“to have” (instead of “1 have a book" the 
Russians say "with me * book”), which could give the feeling that the book 
happens to be “with me”, but could, just as well, be “with you” or with anyone 
else - this, with a little imagination, could explain the ease with which the 
Communist system was applied in a country, whose people think and feel 
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thus. Leaving aside so many grammatical and lexical aspects ol' the language, 
and looking finally at that splendid "aspect" in the proper sense, the aspect of 
the verb. with the Russian impertective. which certainly lends itself to great 
beauty of expression, when formulating drought or relating facts - everything 
in the Russian language made a deep impression upon me. Its indetermination 
(from the lack of a few articles to the imperfective tense) made me feel that 
infinitude, which - if I am not mistaken • Gogol mentions in "Dead Souls”, 
when he describes a troika advancing in the boundless expanses of snow. 

Unfortunately. 1 was not to get very far w ith my investigations into the 
Russian soul on these lines. Like German. Russian is difficult, and if one does 
not learn it in one's youth, one really needs to be endowed with a special 
talent or aptitude. I should say. as some have for mathematics, or else one 
needs something, which, unfortunately, few of us have • but which the 
technological and scientific revolution will probably give tomorrow’s 
generation of intellectuals: an excellent memory. 

Well, from a certain moment. 1 was called about once a week to the 
investigation bureau, where a highly distinguished and intelligent person in 
civilian clothes, whom, not knowing what his title was, I addressed as "Mr 
Adviser” - he sometimes came alone and sometimes with his adjutant, a 
captain, who was probably learning on the spot how to "handle” people - and 
who lectured me extensively on the situation in our country and in the world. 
That was how I heard that President Kennedy had been assassinated ("a great 
misfortune for mankind”, the Adviser said), and that "we” - meaning the 
socialist camp - had been the first to send a man into space. This was at the 
time when the socialist side was nourishing hopes of catching up with the rest 
of the world regarding prosperity, so that my adviser was grandiloquently 
unfolding the rosy prospects in this respect. 

W hat upset me a little was by no means the fact that, as he was assuring 
me. the tables had turned in favour of the East, nor w as it the pomposity with 
which he presented his arguments and testimonies, but the idea that a man 
like this, who seemed outstandingly intelligent and well-informed, was wasting 
his time try ing to "indoctrinate" me. Had the regime no better use for such 
remarkably fine human specimens as was this adviser of mine? 
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This feeling l hud, that the regime still continued to misuse human 
intelligence, whilst endeavouring so impatiently to harness all the other kinds 
of raw material in the country, was confirmed to me on the day on which my 
adviser summoned me. only to enquire how I was getting on. whether the 
food was good enough, and would l not like, for instance, a nice tin of sardines, 
“you know, some of those delicious ones”, he said, and smacked his lips, 
thinking that this would whet my appetite. Quite frankly it made me deplore 
the fact that this remarkably gifted man had to stoop to this pathetic office of 
•winning over” the victims. 1 replied quite unostentatiously that I would prefer 
to have ajar of yogbourt from time to time, because I really am. as far as food 
is concerned, a "milk sop” in the proper sense of the word. 1 was quite sure 
that there was not the slightest trace of virtue, or “strength of character" in 
my reply, and it was due to just the plain fact that a less robust sort of being 
has not too many appetites. I believe that what appears to us as "virtue” can 
very often be just a vital deficiency, and that, in general, one ought to be very 
pleased - as a moral person - w hen one's more delicate health, or simply the 
existing circumstances become a safeguard against temptation. Christianity 
is perfectly right when it tells us to “avoid temptation", one should not look 
for trouble, just to show that one is strong. The ascetics know quite a lot in 
this respect, and Nietzsche's advice to the contrary, namely, that one should 
seek temptation, “gefahrlich leben” (live dangerously), which in my youth I 
liked so much, appears to me today in all its foolishness. In order not to 
commit adultery * from a man's point of view, at least * it is advisable in life 
not to have a divan in the house - like in that anecdote of the Jew. who. after 
catching his wile with another man on the divan, went and sold the divan : 
likewise, you should not live in a bachelor flat, and not deliberately try to 
meet too many beautiful w omen. Otherwise, if you “vis ere pericolosamente” 
as Mussolini had translated Nietzsche's saying, what happened to that dictator 
on a large scale might happen to you on a smaller one. 

My adviser did not look upon my refusal as a provocation - indeed. I had 
expressed it with perfect simplicity - and came to the point: what he wanted 
was for me to write something against a friend of mine who lives in the West. 
“Rut. how can I write?” I asked him. •’here, in prison?” 

He let this matter drop * in fact all this made me feel, indirectly, that 
things were looking brighter, perhaps l was going to he free - and added: "He 
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is a grcal enemy of ours/' 1 told him 1 could not believe this, because 1 knew 
my friend to be completely detached from everyone and everything, even 
from life, and that for years and years since 1 had known him. 1 had always 
feared that he might take his own life. “He is a very great enemy of ours.*’ 
emphasised the Adviser in conclusion. 

1 returned to the cell rather depressed by the whole scene, and. 1 must 
confess, worried, because 1 was sure that as a consequence of my refusal to 
w rite against my friend, the books, pencil and paper were going to be taken 
from ntc. Next day 1 was called by the Adviser's adjutant, the captain. I 
went, resigned to the thought that I would Ixr punished for my refusal. The 
captain received me in a friendly manner, and gave me an orange! 

Many, many years had passed, even long before my imprisonment * 
because of the scarcity in my country - since I had merely set eyes on an 
orange. My hand trembled, when I took it - out of sheer eagerness? Out of 
nervousness, because they resorted to these almost Chinese methods of 
alternating good and bad treatment in order to make us give in - and I pul it in 
my right pocket, ashamed (more for them than for myself), and so that the 
warder would not feel it when putting the goggles over my eyes and taking 
my left arm to lead me back to the cell. There 1 ate it with relish, as the 
Adviser thought I would the sardines. When I was left with the peel, i started 
wondering what to do w ith it: throw it into the latrine, which was in the corner 
of the cell, or give it through the spy-hole to the warder? Then 1 remembered 
that long ago my mother used to make candied orange peel in syrup, and so I 
began to bite off small bit'* at a time, until I had eaten it ail. 

When at the end of these happy days. I was summoned rather solemnly 
for an interview with an important person - so I was told - who kept me 
waiting for about half an hour in the office. I was in that splendid frame of 
mind in which one is quite indifferent to whatever may happen, but in a 
positive, not a negative way: it is all right if it happens one way or the other: 
in other words, you don't give a damn. This lime the person was a colonel, 
more precisely the chief of the team of investigators, who had cross-examined 
me before. Tilings were coming full circle: 1 was in his presence once more. 

“What would you do. if you were free?” he asked me. abruptly. 
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For one moment the answer. “1 would read the 18th volume of the works of 
Marx and Engels”, crossed iny mind: hut l abstained, fearing it might sound like 
a provocation. The question, being sprung on me so unexpectedly, had put me in 
a stale of real emotion, so that l asked for a cigarette from the younger officer, 
who was accompanying the colonel, and who happened to be smoking. He gave 
me the cigarette at once, and l began by saying that, of course, like all other 
prisoners, I had nourished hopes of being set free some day. in spite of the very 
long term I had been sentenced to, and had asked myself die same question. 

"From the most insignificant sort of employment as a teacher, or a deputy 
teacher, for maths or foreign languages in the humblest school anywhere in 
the country, to some job at a higher intellectual level, I would do anything." 

As l smoked, I felt my courage returning, so I began to develop live idea and 
dared to say that 1 could be used, perhaps, as a "coach" for the study of Marxism. 
I explained that, on the whole, no one bothered w ho the coach was : die result 
was all that mattered. As 1 knew that no one could study Marxism properly 
without having a previous knowledge of Aristotle. Kant. Hegel, and all the others. 
I could help anyone in the study of these philosophers, 1 boasted, or 1 could w het 
their appetite for higher mathematics or any other science, thus making them 
more receptive at the right level, and better prepared for the study of Marx's 
philosophical message. 

The colonel listened, took note of my reply, as being positive, and said: 
"Tomorrow, you will be free." And he added: "Would you like to keep in 
touch with us? Or is it against your conscience?" For an instant I w as staggered. 
This meant that they had not changed at all: on the one hand, dies w ere generous 
enough to give us back our freedom, and on the other, they were asking us to 
become their agents. It made no sense whatsoever. 

1 could easily have availed my self of the opportunity lie offered and said: “It 
is against my conscience." But. I preferred to give another answer, which was 
just as true, namely, that I had no intention of leading any kind of social life. My 
family had left long ago. and I was sure 1 had mi longer any friends because I 
harmed very badly the nearest and dearest of them. "Neither have I a country, 
colonel." 1 answered. ”1 am detached from everything," 
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The colonel got up ami left, but his subordinate remained behind for a while: 
“How can you say you have no country? We are all making every effort to raise 
the country’s level: we are even defying the Russians, when they make demands 
that are not conducive to die goxxi of the country, and you say you have no 
country T* At that point 1 had a moment of weakness - perhaps as a result of the 
mental strain l had been subjected to earlier - and broke into a fit of sobbing. In 
fact, had they themselves not been the ones who had made me break with 
everything, even with my country? 

1 went back to my cell with the words "tomorrow you will be free” ringing in 
my cars. 

Next day nothing happened: they just came to take away the books, die papers 
and the pencil. I sat thus another day: two. three, four days. On the filth day I 
thought to myself: "They’re just playing with me. they’re using the hot-and-cold 
method again." The next morning I asked to see the prison governor. I was going 
to beg for the paper and pencil to be returned to me: but my real intention was to 
find out what was going on. and what my situation was. After a while I was 
summoned to the governor, and before I could express any request, a chap in 
civilian clothes came up to me with a tape-measure and started taking all possible 
measurements. The following day I was brought out again, and given a brand- 
new suit of clothes and a pair of shoes. After my last night in die cell, and wearing 
my new suit, I was led to the store to get my luggage (all my clothes were worn 
out: th.it was why they had kept me in those extra days: I had nothing proper to 
wear). I t<x>k hardly anything out of my suitcase, and left that behind too. because 
it was damaged: although it was still full summer, ami although my overcoat was 
worn out. 1 took it. With this old thing over my arm, and a small bundle containing 
some underwear. I appeared before the governor w ho handed me a banknote, the 
equivalent of about ten bus-fares. 

1 gave a long l<x>k at the prison governor before walking out through the 
door, to freedom. I smiled at him. and he smiled hack. We stayed, like this, for a 
while, both of us caught up in the smile, and 1 remembered some lines of William 
Blake’s: 

There is a smile of Love, 
and tlicrc is a smile of Deceit, 
and there is a smile of smiles, 
in which these two smites meet. 
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NOTH FROM THE EDITOR 

Constantin Noica wa< bc*n on 24th of July 1909 on hu father'* landed property of Vitatvesti. county 
Tclcocman. Romania 

He went to two of the principal secondary school* in Bucharest. In 1927 he Maned writing article* for 
various Romanian magazine* 

Between 192$ and 1931 be .studied Letters ami Philosophy at tl*c Bucharest University. Between IW2 
34 be was Librarian to the Sctumai of History of Philosophy. In 1932 he became a member of the literary 
society “Criterion” for which he lectured and be also contributed articles to tbe ‘*Vrcmea* % (“Time”) 
newspaper, In 1934 be was awarded a prize for hts first book "Machetis". 

Then follow ed a year of studies in France (1938-39) and in 1940 he took niv doctor's degree in Philosophy 
at the University of Bucharest During 194041 he was given a job as a reader for Philosophy at the 
German Romanian Institute in Berlin. 

During the war he continued to publish book* and articles un a variety of subject* as well as delivered a 
%erie* of very* popular radio broadcasts on various subjects ranging from religion and philosophy to 
Contemporary problem* of the society as a whole, all very original and challenging to the reader or 
listener 

In 1948 Constantin Noica .tml his English wife. Katherine Moslem. the translate* of this book, decided 
that in order to spare their two children a "life" under the communist regime imposed on Romania by the 
Soviets, the only notation was a divorce, which would have enabled hts wife to return u> England and 
take her children with her. It took years of hardship and intense frustration* before she managed to 
obtain an exit vi*a from Romania and she eventually arrived in England in 1955. 

Between 194$ and 195$ Constantin Note* whs taken into custody by the dreaded Romanian "Sccuntatea" 
and vent into "compulsory residence" in the mountain village of Campulung As during his "compulsory 
residence" Noica continued with hi* philosophical studies anj many young intellectuals who shared hU 
views used to visit him in his poor home in Campulung foe discussions and debates, the comm must 
authorities saw this as an open opposition to tbetr regime and as a result in between December 1958 and 
1964 Noscu was imprisoned as a "political detainee**. 

His time in the communist political prisons is the subject of this book. 

After his release from prison, as part of a UN campaign foe the release of ail political detainee* m tlic 
Communist world, he became a pensioner in 1975, when he retired and spent the last 12 years of hxs Life 
at Rahims, a small village near Sibiu in Transylvania, where he became the spiritual mentor of whole 
generation of young Romanian intellectuals. Before his death he visited his family in England twice, in 
1972 and 1983 and although he could have easily applied for political asylum and stayed in the West, as 
many Romanian intellectual.* of his generation did, Noica felt that his duty to his people was best served 
by living in Rtnnania and not in exile 

He died on December 4th I9J7 at Sibiu, but it was only alter the Lull of the communist regime in Romania 
that Ins philosophical ideas, hi* hooks and articles were published in Romania, causing a 
treitieCKkiuv impact un live Romanian people, most of whom had sadly been unaware of die existence of 
such a brilliant and original mind amongst them, due to the cocnmunist censorship of men and idea* 
deemed to be ’enemies of the people”. 
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Constantin Noica 


THE TIME OF REALITY 

AND THE TIME OF THE LOGOS 


Logic is the science of pure time, just as geometry is the science 
of pure space. 

In the past one would not have dared make such a statement. 
Just as geometry seemed to deal only with stable shapes and 
not with transformations and deformations, logic seemed to deal 
with the static modalities of thought and among its connections 
only with the syllogistic—and that as a matter of privilege. But 
geometry has become the science of moving spatial shapes; 
everywhere mathematics has brought in the fluxional element; 
on the whole, science considers rest as an extreme instance of 
motion. Logic too—even leaving aside mathematical logic— 
cannot keep its classical image. For thought cannot confine itself— 
and confines itself even less than mathematics does—to reflecting 
the static. While a circle can still be looked upon as a simple 
circle and not deformed by topological vision, a form of thought 
is always condensed time. 


Translated by Nicolas Slater 
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The Time of Reality and the Time of the Logos 

It was claimed in the past that a logical step had nothing to 
do with time. Today one would say that it juxtaposes to real 
time another time, but not that it concerns itself with the eternal. 
Even its detachment from real time is a matter of some doubt: 
Hegel and Marx have demonstrated their interdependence by 
dialectics. But if one confines oneself to formal logic itself, one 
could still say that it reflects, by its specific temporality, time 
and its properties, just as geometry reflects and constructs space 
and its properties. 

Topology has done "as it listed” with spatiality. It has taken 
a cirde, has rumpled it at its pleasure and—under certain 
conditions—has found that there was a "circle” in the new 
figure, in the property that it has of being a "simple closed 
curve” (having a single loop). The new science has thus found 
another form of spatiality. Could one not do the same thing 
with time? Or rather: has one not already done this? It is true 
that time seems to be a "measure” par excellence ; but just as 
the spatial forms have become detached from their rigidity, time 
itself can be taken out of its rhythm. In its own way, time can 
be compressed, extended, deformed, "rumpled;” it can thus 
lose what seemed to characterize it, its measure, while still con¬ 
tinuing to be "time,” or else a form of temporality. And the 
question remains, just as in the case of space. Despite its defor¬ 
mations, which are the characteristics it must have to maintain 
itself as time? The nature of temporality could acquire some new 
characteristics; its structure would then become more evident; 
and above all, having a changed image, time will prove to be 
present precisely where things seemed to be characterized by 
its absence: in logical forms, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, in that creation of the modern world, the machine. 

* 

Before attempting a description of simultaneously deforming and 
modelling time, which we will call "time of the logos,” we can 
perhaps give some common examples of certain of its defor¬ 
mations. 

From a question to its answer, there elapses a time, however 
brief; likewise from a problem to its solution. It is not a question 
of psychological time, but—as has been said—of "the time of 
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the problem.” This cannot be suppressed: an electronic machine 
could shorten the calculation in an amazing fashion, but it has 
only shortened it. Each operation requires time, operational time, 
iust as time is needed for the establishment of any foundation. 

1 This seems natural, because there is no question as yet of a 
striking deformation of time. Hence it might be objected that 
the creation of an interval for each operation or sequence stands 
to reason and that we are free to call this interval-nay, this 
distensiOy as Saint Augustine said, by the name of "time. But 
where is the time of a "concept,” for example? To this one 
might answer that the concept itself would be an example of 
this other form of temporality, just like the identity of concepts 
and their contradiction, or that of judgments. 

But let us continue to dwell on general examples, this time 
laying stress on the deformations brought about by the "time 
of the logos.” An expression of surprising exactitude has been 
used of the prophets: they "remember the future.” In the time 
of the logos” in which every prophet lives, a necessary logical 
sequence has already taken place; what must happen appears so 
evident to him that it seems to him like something that has 
already happened, allowing him to draw conclusions from some¬ 
thing that does not exist as though it were an antecedent. In 
the perspective of the time of the logos, the future is transformed 
into the past. 

While this is the case with prophecy, sometimes the time of 
the logos intervenes in the opposite sense, so that the past 
appears as the future. It thus happens in our conscious expe¬ 
rience, that we first find the answer and then the question; and 
there are questions which can hardly be propounded before the 
answer is given. The formulation of the question, with all that 
lies behind it and with its uncertain gaze upon the future, only 
comes about when real time has already answered the question. 

What we call "experience of life” consists, in large measure, 
of such inverted processes. One understands and one learns, 
without necessarily harvesting more profits in real time. But 
when one has made one’s way into it, the time of the logos 
sends one back, towards things whose significance and even 
whose reality were not apparent when they occurred. It does 
this by forcing one to link up significant elements in an inverted 
fashion and in this way to put the past into the future. 
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The Time of Reality and the Time of the Logos 

A last general example: wisdom. To be wise could mean: to 
make of the future a form of the past. This time, one does not 
perceive the future like the prophet; one does not necessarily 
perceive the past like the sagacious man, but one knows something 
essential about their relationship. For the character of the wise 
man is, perhaps, to be able to "recognize” things which he has 
never known. Anything that could happen to him, he knows 
already. The time of the logos has become for him so objective 
that, in real time, there will no longer be "anything new under 
the sun” for him. 

We can now return to philosophy, to find there the most 
characteristic example of perturbations brought about by the 
"time of the logos.” It is the one offered to us by the philosophic 
vision of Kant: it is the a priori. In the concept of a priori , 
which after all represents Kant's most original contribution, the 
history of philosophy shows in a striking fashion what happens 
at the moment when the "time of the logos” and real time 
interfere. A priori means "before;” but on this occasion it 
appears afterwards. In a certain sense, it existed before expe¬ 
rience. All knowledge begins with experience, even though its 
source may not always be in experience—such is the famous 
formula which opens the Critique of Pure Reason. The forms 
of sensation—time and space—and the categories of understand¬ 
ing—unity, causality, etc.—cannot be conceived before expe¬ 
rience: they barely appear at the latter’s call. And yet they are, 
according to Kant, the precondition of experience—they are 
a priori. Hence the complications of this a priori , which one is 
tempted to seek before experience and which, in reality, one 
transforms into a new experience, preceding habitual experience. 
This is precisely what some commentators have done, in evoking 
atavistic experience as a foundation for present experience, 
phylogenic experience as preceding ontogenic experience, or some 
determinism, psychological or otherwise, as a source of logical 
necessity. But the a priori thus ceases to be what it claimed to 
be: it just becomes a banal a posteriori, produced by an experience 
of a more general order which is only operative, with the appear¬ 
ances of an a priori , in the consciousness of the individual. 

The import of Kant’s thesis, however, seems to us to be 
categorical: the a priori renders experience possible; hence it 
precedes each experience—and not only the individual and 
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historical experience —in the time of the logos ; yet the a priori 
is bom at the call of experience, in the "consciousness in gen- 
gjgj.” for every conscious mind it happens after experience, 
even for an individual’s conscious mind, in real time. Therefore 
one is in the habit of saying that a priori means only indepen¬ 
dently” of experience; which is true, but skirts the problem of 

the two times. . . _ , 

There are indeed two times. Let us investigate the nature ot 

the second one. 

the time of the logos and its nature 

The appearance of the time of the logos as a simple modality 
of psychological time can be dispensed with from the start. Even 
if some of the preceding examples leave the impression that 
the question under discussion concerns the intimate experience 
of man, and nothing else, the time of the logos remains a specific 
time; Kant’s a priori was not of a psychological order, and 

neither was the "time of the problem. , 

The appearance of logical time, a specific one when it is 
related to psychological time, as a purely subjective human 
creation, also vanishes. The simple fact that today one poses 
the problem of contact with other rational beings of the cosmos 
implies that the latter too could duplicate their real time by a 
time of the logos, communication proving impossible without 
this. The time of the logos has at least the objectivity of mter- 

subjectivity. , 

Finally, the appearance of the time of the logos does not 
go beyond the contingent intersubjectivity, since it is only or a 
IKional order and not related to reality. It is destroyed by the 
brfence of logic itself. For logic is not a free product like mathe¬ 
matics. Even if one only takes one of them into consideration, 
ode must admit that there are three logical orders: the order of 
expression, that of thought and that of reality. Along with 
mathematical logic the science of logic deals with expression and 
its pure form in thought; it deals with thought and its pure 
form in classical logic; and it deals with reality and its pure 
form —in what might be called comprehensive logic, but which, 
all things considered, is philosophy itself. For it is precisely to 
bear witness to a logical order, nay to necessary connections, 
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The Time of Reality and the Time of the Logos 

that reality can be known. Hence logic can abstract from every 
predetermined connection, but cannot elude the problem of 
consequence. But the last logical chain of consequence, the most 
closely and at the same time the most loosely worked out—is 
time itself. 

Does this provide a definition of time? Man has given names 
to certain things, and then he has asked himself what the 
meaning of these names can be. He has called a great thing God 
and he has then asked himself, through the centuries, what God 
was. He has called an aspect of reality "time” and he has since 
continually asked himself what time is. Or, to use the expression 
of St. Augustine once again: man knows what time is, if one 
does not question him about it, but if questioned he knows 
nothing about it. Even today one could not define time in an 
unequivocal manner. But modem man has reversed the problem 
of the investigation: we no longer begin by defining things, to 
use them later in terms of their definition, but we make models 
of them, we quite simply remake them, and it is only later that 
we try to define them. 

The tendency to model things and processes, which is apparent 
on the technical plane, could also take place on the speculative 
plane. Just as man does not know what time is, he has in fact 
had no knowledge about what space is. But mathematics has 
constructed other spaces, that is, it has given new models (non- 
Euclidean spaces—in particular Riemannian-topological space), 
and to our surprise we found not only that we thus approached 
a definition both wider and more rigorous (space of colours, of 
sounds), but also that certain new forms of spatiality could be 
found in reality, thus proving that they were "objective.” The 
image of space detached from reality has been transformed, and 
it has ended by being applied to reality itself. One should perhaps 
do the same thing and in an explicit fashion with the idea and 
image of time. We are finally on the point of penetrating into 
other times and perhaps of encountering the times of others. 
It is thus very pertinent to establish a new model of time. 

But the time of the logos has already done this implicitly. 
Starting from real time, it has transformed it, has modelled 
from it another time, and finally has superimposed this other 
time upon real time. Let us follow the stages of the construction. 

Had it been necessary, in spite of all, to define real time at 
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historical experience— in the time of the logos ; yet the a priori 
is bom at the call of experience, in the "consciousness in gen¬ 
eral;” for every conscious mind it happens after experience, 
even for an individual’s conscious mind, in real time. Therefore 
one is in the habit of saying that a priori means only indepen¬ 
dently” of experience; which is true, but skirts the problem of 

the two times. , , 

There are indeed two times. Let us investigate the nature ot 

the second one. 


THE TIME OF THE LOGOS AND ITS NATURE 


The appearance of the time of the logos as a simple motility 
of psychological time can be dispensed with from the start. Even 
if some of the preceding examples leave the impression that 
the question under discussion concerns the intimate experience 
of man, and nothing else, the time of the logos remains a specific 
time; Kant’s a priori was not of a psychological order, and 

neither was the "time of the problem. , 

The appearance of logical time, a specific one when it is 
related to psychological time, as a purely subjective human 
creation, also vanishes. The simple fact that today one poses 
the problem of contact with other rational beings of the cosmos 
implies that the latter too could duplicate their real time by a 
time of the logos, communication proving impossible without 
this. The time of the logos has at least the objectivity of inter¬ 


subjectivity. , , . , 

Finally, the appearance of the time of the logos does not 
beyond the contingent intersubjectivity, since it is only oi a 
fttlunal order and not related to reality. It is destroyed by the 
e of logic itself. For logic is not a free product like mathe- 
jm. 4. Even if one only takes one of them into consideration, 
must admit that there are three logical orders: the order of 
expression, that of thought and that of reality. Along with 
mathematical logic the science of logic deals with expression and 
its pure form in thought; it deals with thought and its pure 
form in classical logic; and it deals with reality and its pure 
form —in what might be called comprehensive logic, but which, 
all things considered, is philosophy itself. For it is precisely to 
bear witness to a logical order, nay to necessary connections, 
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that reality can be known. Hence logic can abstract from every 
predetermined connection, but cannot elude the problem of 
consequence. But the last logical chain of consequence, the most 
closely and at the same time the most loosely worked out—is 
time itself. 

Does this provide a definition of time? Man has given names 
to certain things, and then he has asked himself what the 
meaning of these names can be. He has called a great thing God 
and he has then asked himself, through the centuries, what God 
was. He has called an aspect of reality ’'time” and he has since 
continually asked himself what time is. Or, to use the expression 
of St. Augustine once again: man knows what time is, if one 
does not question him about it, but if questioned he knows 
nothing about it. Even today one could not define time in an 
unequivocal manner. But modern man has reversed the problem 
of the investigation: we no longer begin by defining things, to 
use them later in terms of their definition, but we make models 
of them, we quite simply remake them, and it is only later that 
we try to define them. 

The tendency to model things and processes, which is apparent 
on the technical plane, could also take place on the speculative 
plane. Just as man does not know what time is, he has in fact 
had no knowledge about what space is. But mathematics has 
constructed other spaces, that is, it has given new models (non- 
Euclidean spaces—in particular Riemannian-topological space), 
and to our surprise we found not only that we thus approached 
a definition both wider and more rigorous (space of colours, of 
sounds), but also that certain new forms of spatiality could be 
found in reality, thus proving that they were "objective.” The 
image of space detached from reality has been transformed, and 
it has ended by being applied to reality itself. One should perhaps 
do the same thing and in an explicit fashion with the idea and 
image of time. We are finally on the point of penetrating into 
other times and perhaps of encountering the times of others. 
It is thus very pertinent to establish a new model of time. 

But the time of the logos has already done this implicitly. 
Starting from real time, it has transformed it, has modelled 
from it another time, and finally has superimposed this other 
time upon real time. Let us follow the stages of the construction. 

Had it been necessary, in spite of all, to define real time at 
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the outset, then—to the surprise of us modem men—the defin¬ 
ition of Aristotle could still serve as a point of departure (which 
proves that we do not know much better than the ancients what 
time is). In his Pfoysics (219b et seq), Aristotle says "time is the 
number of movement.” And he adds: "to be in time means to 
be measured, for things are enclosed by their number as they 
are by their location.” But since the movement of displacement 
in a circle is best fitted to the category of "number,” as being 
homogeneous and incessantly repeated (the movement of the 
stars), it is this type of movement which will give—as everyone 
knows—the unit of measurement of time. 

All seems clear, as far as habitual time is concerned. But the 
time of the logos comes to change the picture. Time can be 
"number,” but it is not necessarily measurement. The ancient 
definition says too much, if by number one means measurement. 
But if number means order, then the definition would make 
sense; one could still use it to determine a certain form of time. 
It is not the uniform measure of movement, but rather its 
ordering that is involved, with another temporality; not at all 
the sort of time that strikes the hours, but the sort that advances. 
In space, the number that the definition of time implies could 
be the ordinal and not the cardinal. But this changes everything. 

At the rather elementary level at which we place ourselves, 
one could say that the ordinal has triumphed over the cardinal 
as soon as the scientific spirit has become riper. In any case the 
rigidity of the cardinal number does not seem to derive from 
the essence of numeration. It would be for the ordinal number 
to do this, after all, since it suggests continuity. The cardinal 
indicates things, the ordinal indicates developments; the one 
■DOcems itself with what has happened, the other with what is 
■•ppening. It is thus the latter that has to represent the "number 
•a toe movement” that time would be. 

Hie first deformation of real time, of the perpective brought 
into play by the time of the logos, is a deformation in the proper 
•ease of the word: it is the elimination from time of the rigid 
rfjythm of measurement and of uniformity, which is made fluid. 
In place of continuous discontinuities (days, periods or "now’s”), 
the time of the logos provides pure continuity. The very thing 
that seemed essential to time, the measure, is not essential at all. 
However, order always characterizes it, even if it tolerates 
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various "times.” Indeed, Leibniz defined time in this way as a 
simple "order of succession,” as opposed to space which is only 
coexistence. Consequently the Aristotelian definition would seem 
to be saved, at least in its literal sense. Nevertheless Aristotle 
would be passed by, even in his literal sense. When one defines 
time as "order of succession,” it is no longer possible to lay 
stress on the word "order,” i.e. on the recollection of the number, 
but on the succession. After all, order is only too telling on 
the subject of time, if the former has as its domain of definition 
the breadth of the ordinal number. Rather than by the order 
of succession, time could be characterized by the fact of suc¬ 
cession. At all events, the time of the logos can keep succession 
alone as its own. 

A second deformation of real time by the time of the logos 
has just appeared: time is not order of succession, but succession 
that barely creates an order. One could, therefore, no longer 
say that ordinality is the nature of time. It is the result of time, 
its work or its trace. Time would represent pure succession. At 
least, one can perfectly well conceive it in this light, as detached 
from the number-measure, detached from numerable order, and 
even from the uniqueness of succession. Here, then, is another 
model of time, that of successions in the plural, a ramified time, 
indeed a sort of temporal space for processes, operations, devel¬ 
opments and creations. The time of the logos has abandoned the 
naivety of the image of time considered as a unitary procession 
of things as a whole, or as "a present that advances.” For there 
is no more unity of time, seeing that there is no measure, hence 
no more "totality” nor "uniqueness” of time. The successions 
can be free. 

Nevertheless the successions must hold, precisely in order to 
be taken out of the unique time where they were bound, at least 
externally. In order to be constituted as successions, they needed 
a link, and this link is internal. But in this way, the simple 
succession which also seemed to characterize the essence of time, 
would not constitute its definition. The model must be further 
defined: there is here the question of a bound succession—-and 
on this occasion time will have found its character. Thus it is 
rather for the connection than the succession to account for 
itself. 

A third and last deformation of time has thus appeared, and 
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it leads to the model of time that we will call, properly speaking, 
►he time of the logos. It represents the reduction of time to a 
sequence. The time of reality is constantly disconnected from the 
present, being in a sense pure disconnection (Hegel used to say: 
pure negativity, incessant suppression of self). This is why the 
time of reality appeared as an interminable collapse which made 
Aristotle say that time was rather destructive than generative. 
But it is the contrary with the time of the logos; it connects 
incessantly. And just as succession was the source of order, and 
not the reverse, the connection which is established on this 
occasion (not the one already established) will be the principle 
and the source of succession. By the very connection, time seems 
to have a direction and a meaning, like a vector. In relation to 
real time, which was only a "scalar” (it counts, but does not 
orientate), the time of the logos has the nature of a vector; but 
beyond all measurement, only possessing direction and meaning. 

The time of reality could now itself appear as an extreme 
case of concatenation, just as Euclidean space is an extreme case. 
Purely by virtue of its sequence, the time of the logos is never¬ 
theless richer, more varied and—to use Hegel’s expression—more 
powerful. For Hegel discovers a very strange aspect of the time 
of reality: it is both the most powerful thing in the world and 
tlif weakest. We would say: the power of real time is the ma¬ 
nifestation of the sequence (all is linked in time), and its weakness 
la the loosening of all sequence (everything unbinds in time). 

Consequently, the new model of time, the time of the logos, 
reflects something of real time, but changes its nature. To sum 
up, in its new version the nature of time would appear to be of 
Inis kind: 

(1) Time is not number as a measurement, but number as 
an order. 


(2) It is not simply order either, that is order of succession, 
but it is succession. 

(3) Strictly speaking, it is not a simple succession, but a 
connection in act. 

After stating exactly what is the nature of such time, we will 
attempt to describe its structure. It will then remain for us to 
•how that this model of time has in fact become superimposed 
on reality (by means of a machine, as we shall see) and further- 
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more that it has always been at work in the logical consciousness 
of man, and, for over a century, at work in his history. 

THE TIME OF THE LOGOS AND ITS STRUCTURE 

Considered on its own, apart from its connection with the time 
of reality, the time of the logos, thus defined, presents the 
following characteristics: 

(1) it has only two dimensions, the past and the future, the 
present being non-existent; 

(2) it can be compressed and extended; 

(3) it has direction, without being irreversible like habitual time; 

(4) in contrast to real time, it can be brought back or begun 
anew. 

The first characteristic , the absence of the present, might seem 
to be the most unexpected. The time of the logos was defined 
as a connection in act. Besides the time of reality, in which things 
are or become, there exists a time of “how a certain thing is 
possible.” Thus it is the necessary time taken by an operation 
or creation (in things or by means of thought), of an explanation, 
an implication, an integration or a deduction, in a word, the time 
of a chain reaction; and it is also in its most extended meaning, 
the time of the revealing of identity or of the development of 
a contradiction. It gives the pure content of logical forms of 
thought. Thus if logic is endowed with temporality, it would 
seem natural to find in it all the dimensions of time. But the 
present is missing. 

The past and the future are clearly in evidence here. Aristotle 
defined time more exactly as “number of movement according 
to the anterior and the posterior .” Even if the expression were 
faulty (for a time which demands definition is already implied in 
"anterior” and "posterior,”) it is nevertheless significant that 
when characterising time the ancient philosopher did not at first 
speak of the present. There does indeed exist a “primum” and 
a “deinde” for the time of the logos, but between them there 
is nothing. What comes first, basis or principle, possesses in 
fact the character of a past; as such it will vanish; what follows, 
the chain of reasoning, is the future, or, for completed consec¬ 
utions, the future spent. The present is nowhere to be found in 
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the time of the logos, which is the time of the necessary opening 
of the past towards the future, of the antecendence towards the 
consequence, and nothing else. At the most the present can be a 
combination of past and future; but in that case there would be 
no question of an authentic present which is transition. Thus 
through the present’s being totally missing, the logical forms 
have seemed to be divorced from all temporality—to such an 
extent was one accustomed to see in the present the true mark 

of time. . 

And indeed, within real time, the present is decisive. If one 
considers it as "order of succession” time becomes a succession 
of presents, notwithstanding the constant displacing of the "now,” 
its position and its function mark it out as the true kernel of real 
time, to which it gives stability. In this way time is usually 
centred on the present, and it is the present which provides an 
equilibrium for its simplicity. For, inasmuch as in time there 
is no totalisation possible, it being infinite, so the past does 
not increase at the expense of the future, it does not seem to 
absorb the substance of the future, but as the volume of the 
past increases, so that of the future increases also, the present 
remaining an unaltered centre which has before it just as much 
as it leaves behind. 

But quite different is the picture of the time of the logos. 
There equilibrium is no more to be found. Lacking a present, 
it is out of centre. While real time envelops all things in a 
universal, regularly advancing procession, the time of the 
logos is hasty and propulsive. That is why, when thought encount¬ 
er* the time of the logos (in the field of knowledge) under the 

r ise of a necessary opening, that is to say of an antecedence. 

can find no rest. Just as one cannot stop in the middle of 
an unfinished train of reasoning ("every spring the swallows 
come; this is the spring...”), so thought is incapable of stopping 
die brink of the void created by new time. Real time is 
continually filling the world with new but corruptible contents; 
the time of the logos is continually emptying the world, by moving 
out towards what is to come. It is the r6le of the future and 
not of the present to be the principal dimension of the time 
of the logos and that is why it is a vector of it. 

__With its second characteristic , that of being able to be freely 

tttMpressed and expanded, the time of the logos loses not only 
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its centre but also its proper measurements. Habitual time had 
an exact measurement, as we have pointed out: in a last analysis, 
that of the cosmic rhythm inherent in every corner of the 
universe. It is with this measurement that all other forms of 
time are connected, however varied they may appear: organic 
time (time of growth and of life), in man also psychological time 
and historic time. But the time of the logos has no inner or outer 
dimension capable of adopting any tempo whatsoever. Considered 
in its capacity of slowing or slackening, this time can confirm the 
impression that logical forms are engulfed in the eternal. However 
it is not the slackening, but rather the tension which gives its 
specific character to the time of the logos; and this is why its 
novelty, for those who can grasp it, is the contraction of times. 

Man has always been aware that to think, for example, means 
to shorten. The act of thinking is indeed the act of unifying 
a diversity and the better one thinks the more one unifies. What 
are the limits? Beyond all limits would seem to be the ideal 
of thought: until one reaches direct vision. Philosophic thought 
itself throughout history considered that it could throw light 
on the human mind by referring it back to "intellectual intuition, 
which with its direct vision, could be said to represent an 
ideal of knowledge. In cases where the human mind has been 
denied intellectual ’intuition, thinkers have continually invoked 
such an intuition for mind of a superior order, angelic or divine. 
Even thinkers of scientific formation, such as Descartes and Kant, 
did so, the latter openly invoking an intellectus archetypus. 
But it will always remain for Kant to fix the turning point; 
for while admitting that the human intellect is limited, the thinker 
ends by making these very limits (we would call them of time, 
of the progression which must be called in question) man’s 
supreme title. It is precisely because we do not know the world 
directly that we possess a science and a scientific vocation; it 
is precisely because we do not do good spontaneously, as angelic 
natures do, that we possess a moral conscience. 

Hegel goes further. He says that one can conceive of no 
other form of Mind than the mediate mind, revealed in the 
time of the logos ("God is syllogism”). In demonstrating by 
his dialectic that the nature of Truth is to be mediate, Hegel 
brings to an end intellectual intuition and the desire for ecstasy. 
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He it is who finally opens up the path through speculation to 
a new time, that of the logos. However, having immersed the 
rational in reality, Hegel wraps them both so closely together 
that he seems no longer able to separate them, nor detect the 
contractions of time; as has been rightly said, he entirely misses 
the revolutionary character of the logos. And nowhere in his 
vast logical machine does he have the presentiment of the machine 
which was about to burst on the world. But it was precisely 
by means of its capacity for contraction that the time of 'the 
logos was about to increase reality twofold with the machines 
which now people the earth. 

The third characteristic of the time of the logos emphasizes 
its inflexibility. It can be limited and extended as much as one 
Iflw without losing its rigour. And this time it is a total 
inflexibility unsullied by irrationality or irreversibility. The time 
of reality was irreversible (only nowadays, one can speak of 
g certain reversibility with regard to particles). In contrast, the 
time of the logos can move backwards. Or else, if it also is 
irreversible in a certain sense, it is not in succession,, but as 
succession. In its case, the reply can precede the question, the 
analysis is duplicated by synthesis, just as, on the material level, 
fission is duplicated by fusion and explosion by possible implosion, 
the progressive taking place just as inevitably. For its part 
contemporary scientific thought is dominated by the idea, strange 
at first glance, that the simple does not precede the complex, 
hut that, on the contrary, the complex must be postulated before 
the simple. It must be accepted that, in nature, the heliocoi’dal 
movement appeared first and rectilinear movement only later, as 
a particular case of the former; similarly in the time of the 
logos in which thought has its place, one must accept the fact 
that non-Euclidean geometries preceded those of Euclid. The 
world does not merely regulate itself; better still, by means 
of logical movement, it re-regulates itself. 

But in this way logical order transcribes order, and it does 
so according to strict rules. Notwithstanding their irreversibilitv, 
the sequences suggested by reality are only states of fact, in which 
necessity is slow in making its appearance, one might say 
posthumous. On the other hand, with the time of the logos 
necessity is an evolving progression. Thus in relation to the time 
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of the logos, which is total inflexibility, the time of reality is 
laxity itself. 

And yet the fourth characteristic of the time of the logos, that 
of being able to begin anew, endows it with a flexibility which 
is foreign to real time. For in spite of its slow, slack course, 
there is discernible in the latter an element of the implacable: 
its essence allows of no recommencement. Once accomplished 
its development cannot be challenged, and its advance has not 
only a single line of direction but also unicity. On the other 
hand the time of the logos is not arrested at the point of 
‘‘once.” One can return to the different stages it has accomplished 
and by this means reconstruct the order which one has not 
achieved at a first attempt. Thus if real time can be symbolized 
by the straight line (what Hegel calls: the wrong infinite), the 
other can be conveyed by movement which circles back on itself. 

In the hands of man the time of the logos turns back on the 
time of reality and, when it cannot transform it as it wishes, 
stimulates its course by means of practical thought, by transform¬ 
ing its content and duplicating it with isotopes. By repeatedly 
returning to reality, on which it confers a different tempo, the time 
of the logos might seem to cause disintegration, just as its creations 
might appear artificial. And yet it is in this time that things are 
accomplished, while the time of reality is that of corruption. The 
former combats entrope; the time of reality increases it. In the 
final analysis the time of the logos is disclosed as being just as 
paradoxical as the other time, but in an opposite sense: it is 
revolutionary, but constructive, while the other is conservative 
but destructive. 

So now we can see it more clearly: the time of the logos is— 
like space in geometry—a model of man. But if it is found in 
reality, or if it can act upon reality, or indeed even become 
incorporated in it, it no longer belongs to man alone. 

TIME OF THE LOGOS AND THE MACHINE 

We do not know what time is, but we make it, and then our 
lack of knowledge is at an end. Man has incorporated into reality 
a form of time for which he had constituted the model; he has 
objectivized the time of the logos, with its pure connectivity in 
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the form of self-moving creations, machines, whose nature is 
oerfectlv temporal, if time is the "number of movement in relation 
^ tte Lerior and the posterior." But on this occasion we are 
no longer dealing with Aristotle’s time, nor with that of nature 

nf God We are dealing with the time of the logos, which 
has freed itself from the cardinal number, the ordinal and from 
ail £ r ee succession, to become connectivity in act This is the time, 
with its four characteristics, which we find in the machine. 

First of all, the machine has no present. It is a presence without 
a present. We can attribute its own present to the machine when 
we consider it either in repose or in activity, but in itself the 
machine is foreign to the present in all forms. Not because it is 
did stone is also dead-and yet it possesses a present, or at 
least it figures in the present of real time. The machine, on the 
other hand, withdraws from real time and takes refuge in the 
time of the logos. It is not true that everything which is not in 
time is in eternity. The machine is in another time. 

Because it is not in the present, the machine has no temporal 
centre. It all works at the same time, rejecting the distribution ot 
its progressions into pasts and futures across the frontiers o atty 
present whatsoever. Nevertheless, without a separation taking 
place at any point, the necessary connections of the machine 
always possess a form of past and future, but closed, in a circle, 
as was movement in the time of the logos. For there are in act 
anterior progressions and others which follow them because t ey 
have been set in motion by them, in spite fact that 

ehains of action take place "in the same time, from the point 
of view of real time. The temporal dimension which dominates, 
with the machine, is the future, as is the case with all time of 
the logos; for the machine is pro-pulsivity par excellence\ It sends 
things forwards. So what does the machine do? With it, in 
contrast to living organisms which are always "doing’ something 
in the present, the matter in question is what it is about to do, 
not what it has done. The machine exists in its own result. 

Secondly, just like the time of the logos, the machine can extend 
or compress its working time. In principle it has no fixed measure¬ 
ment, and does not take into account an external dimension (as 
for example natural rhythm). And yet it is unable completely to 
suppress its "time". Like Hegel’s Mind, it is only time by 
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mediation; or one could also say: its truth is development. One 
could hardly imagine a machine whose working was instant. But 
one can indeed imagine a machine whose time (as in the time 
of the electronic machine, or of accelerators of particles, or even 
of historical revolutions) would no longer be subjected to the all¬ 
levelling tyranny of real time. 

Thirdly, the machine possesses inflexibility by the double 
orientation of its work in one direction or in another. For one 
can hardly imagine a machine which would work backwards, 
reversing with just as much accuracy the forward progression it 
had already made. Like the new time of the logos which it 
incorporates, and, from another point of view, like the irrever¬ 
sible cosmic accident which is life (even if the subtlety of the 
machine is not comparable to that of life) the machine, by its 
order, opposes the disorder of the world. For dead matter, at 
least, it represents a principle of order such that it can bend to 
its own interests the most rebellious powers of nature and can 
even create others still more rebellious. 

By means of the machine man has stolen from the gods the 
mastery over movement, just as long ago he stole from them the 
mastery over fire. It is probably, in the history of the earth, a 
new event of the same order. Or perhaps we have here an even 
greater exploit, for fire has no rigidity, it only consumes, whereas 
movement possesses the rigidity of its progression, whether it be 
open or closed. And it is on the sure orbits of closed movement, 
not in the flames of Heraclitus’ fire, that things trace their 
message—things such as the elements and the substances of the 
world and also the "machine beings” already in existence or which 
will exist one day. 

Finally, with the time of the logos, the machine is never in the 
power of the irrevocable and the unrepeatable which constitute the 
precariousness of reality. If for time and for times there is no 
return, the time of the logos, on the other hand, and its own times 
are by their very nature revocable. Furthermore in this connection 
the machine possesses something of the nature of man, who 
sprang from natural spontaneity and claims to be—as Goethe 
says—a creature capable of renewing his being. The machine 
has made the striking innovation of being able to do the same 
thing over and over, in a world where everything (and, in most 
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cses man also) is flowing and changing, to such an extent 
thaTas Heraclitus says, one cannot bathe twice in the same 
river The machine recaptures time itself, and enables one to 
pl,.np- not only twice but innumerable times in the same 
Smrrent Nothing can recall the time of Heraclitus, in the case 
of the machine. And yet the machine is time incorporate. 

Or else some vestige of real time does remain; and this is 
a most significant aspect. If Hegel said, and rightly, that time 
is the most powerful and the weakest thing that exists, then—in 
its own way —the machine is power itself and weakness too 

("a jumble of metal”). Everything depends, as with time, on 
connectivity in action. The machine seems to have concentrated 
within itself the essential principle of temporality, connectivity, 
and it is of this connectivity, first and foremost, more so even 
r K«n of empty succession, that the machine is composed. 

That is why, by reason of the connectivity which the machine 
tocoeporates exclusively, one might make up fantastic stories 
about machines in general, as if they were not yet in existence. 
In the philosophical perspective—which always follows things 
but which nevertheless places itself before them—a classification 
of machines yet to be invented should be allied to possible types 
of connection. But the logical experience of thought through 
the ages has thrown light on five modalities of connection: that 
baaed on identity, on causality, on functional relation, on system 
and, finally, on contradiction. Their reasoned presentation figures, 
at should figure, in every work on logic. But their materialisation 
it perhaps to be found here in the apparent jungle of machines, 
which made their appearance on the surface of the earth a century 
and a half ago, and which, like a new, more gifted species, call 
in question all other terrestrial species. Thus one could imagine 
the following classification of machines: there would be machines 
baaed on identity, by the simple repetition of their progression; 
others based on causality (perhaps the motor with four speeds, 
that dying divinity of our world); a third type based on functional 
dependence ; another on systematic centralization ; and the last 
type —-perhaps the machine of tomorrow—based on contradiction , 
that is to say stemming from anti-energy or anti-matter. 

Confronted by such a picture of real or possible machines it 
can be said that at best no machine has ever been invented by 
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The Time of Reality and the Time of the Logos 

means of such empty plans. But no philosophical thought worthy 
of the name has ever failed to amuse the scientist. 

* 


The time of the logos is a reality with man, and, in the machine, 
it is objectivated reality. It is supported by real time, in which 
it has found its starting point; it can be confirmed by the meeting 
of man with that-which-is-not-man; and it must have a doctrine— 
as we shall show—in the science of logic. 

For the moment man is making use of it, as if it were a model 
of time which had been made operational. From the intimate 
alliance of man with such a time; an alliance which will probably 
lead to man’s being implanted in machinity—just as there were 
dreams in antiquity of man implanted in animality, the sphinx 
or the centaur—something new has sprung into being in history. 
There has appeared a time which takes a stand against time. 
The man of today can still momentarily believe that he has to 
choose between one and the other, between the time of reality 
and the time of the logos. But if he knows himself in his capacity 
as man, he realizes that he has already chosen the time of 
the logos. 
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TEMPS DU REEL ET TEMPS DU LOGOS 

par 

CONSTANTIN NOICA 


La logique est la science du temps pur, de meme que la 
geometric est la science de l’espace pur. 

On n’aurait pas risque une telle affirmation dans le 
passe. Tout comme la geometric a semble concerner les 
seules formes stables et non les transformations et les de¬ 
formations, la logique a semble concerner les modalitcs 
statiques de la pens6e et, parmi les connexions, titre 
privil6gie, la seule connexion syllogistique. Mais la geo¬ 
metric est devenue la science des formes spatiales mou- 
vantes; partout les mathematiques ont apportc le fluxion- 
nel; dans son ensemble la science considere le repos comme 
un cas limite du mouvement. La logique elle aussi 
meme independamment de la logique mathematique 
ne saurait garder son image classique. Car la pensile, 
encore moins que les mathematiques, ne se resume p^s a 
refleler le statique. Alois qu’un cercle peut encore etre 
regarde en tant que simple cercle et non dans les defor¬ 
mations de la vision topologiquc, une forme de pensce 
est toujours du temps condenst. 

On a pretendu, dans le passe, que la demarche logique 
n’avait rien de commun avec le temps. Aujourd’hui on 
dirait qu’elle oppose au temps r6el un autre temps, mais 
nullement qu’elle porte sur l’eterncl. M§me le detache- 
ment par rapport au temps rtel est sujet a caution : Hegel 
ct le marxisme ont dccrit, par la dialectiquc, leur entre- 
lacement. Mais si on se restreint a la logique lormelle elle- 
mcme, on pourrait encore dire qu’elle rettete, par sa tem¬ 
porality specifique, le temps et ses proprieties, tout comme 
la gyom6trie reflete et construit l’espace et ses propriety. 
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CONSTANTIN NOICA 

La topologie a fait de la spatialite « ce qu’elle a voulu ». 
Elle a pris un cercle, elle l’a ddformd & sa guise et 
sous certaines conditions — elle a trouve quil y avail 
« cercle » dans la nouvelle figure, dans la propnete qu cl e 
avail d’etre une «courbe fermde simple» (a une seule 
boucle). La nouvelle science a done trouve une autre forme 
de spatialit£. Nc pourrait-on pas faire de mdme avec le 
temps? Ou plut6t : ne l’a-t-on pas deja fait? II est vrai 
que le temps semble « mesurc » par excellence; mais, ce 
meme que les formes spatiales ont dte detachdes de leur 
rigiditd, le temps lui aussi peut etre sorli de son rytlime. 
A sa fa^on, le temiis peut etre comprime, etendu, deforme, 

« chiffonnd »; il peut done perdre ce qui semblait le earac- 
teriser, la mesure, tout on restant « temps », ou alors 
une forme de temporalite. Et le probteme se posera, 
comme pour l’espace : quels sont, malgrd ses deformations, 
les caracteres qui lui sont essentiels pour se maintenii 
comme temps? La nature de la temporalite pourra de la 
sorte obtenir quelques traits nouveaux; sa structure en res- 
sortira plus clairement; et, surtout, ayant une image chan¬ 
ge, le temps s’averera present justement la oil les clioses 
semblaient caracterisees par son absence : dans les formes 
logiques, d’un cote; d’un autre, dans cette creation du 
monde moderne qu’est la machine. 

★ 

Avant de tenter une description du temps deformant 
et modelateur a la fois, que nous appellerons « temps du 
logos », nous pouvons peut-etre donner quelques excmples 
communs de certaines de ses deformations. 

De la question a la response, il se passe un temps, tout 
bref qu’il est; du problemc h la solution, de meme. Il 
n’est pas question de temps psychologique, mais — 
comme on l’a dit — de « temps du probleme». Aussi ne 
pourrait-on l’annuler : la machine electronique a pu rac- 
courcir le calcul d’unc fa^on fantastique, mais elle l’a sen- 
lement raccourci. Il faut un temps pour chaque opera¬ 
tion, un temps opdrationnel, de meme qu’il en faut un 
pour l’dtablissement de tout fondement. 

Gela semble naturel, car il ne s’agit pas encore d’une 
deformation frappante du temps. Aussi pourrait-on objec- 
ter que la erdation d’un intervalle pour chaque opdration 
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TEMPS DU REEL ET TEMPS DU LOGOS 

ou enchainement va de soi, et que nous somm.es libres 
d’appeler temps cet intervalle, voire cette disterisio, comme 
disait saint Augustin. Mais ou est le temps d’un « concept », 
par exemple? A quoi l*on rdpondra que le concept lui- 
m£me sera un exemple pour cette autre forme de tempo- 
ralite, tout comme l’identite des concepts et leur contra¬ 
diction, ou encore celle des jugements. 

Mais arretons-nous encore a des exemples g6n6raux, en 
mettant cette fois-ci l’accent sur les deformations appor- 
t6es par le temps du logos. On a employe a propos des 
prophetes une expression d’une surprenantc exactitude : 
< Its se souviennent de l’avenir. » Dans le « temps du 
logos » oil vit tout prophete, un enchainement necessaire 
a deje eu lieu; ce qui doit s’accomplir lui apparait avec 
une telle evidence que la chose possedc pour lui un carac- 
tere de d6j& accompli qui Fautorise a conclure k partir 
de quelque chose d’inexistant comme s’il s’agissait d’un 
antecedent. Dans la perspective du temps du logos, l’ave- 
nir s’est transforme en passe. 

S’il en est ainsi de la prophetie, l’intervention du temps 
du logos agit parfois en sens contraire, de sorte que le 
passe apparait alors comme avenir. II nous arrive ainsi, 
dans l’experience de notre vie consciente, de trouver 
d’abord la reponse et ensuite la question; et il existe des 
questions qui se posent k peine devant la reponse. La for¬ 
mulation de la question, avec tout son passe et son ouver- 
ture incertainc sur l’avenir, se. fait seulement lorsque le 
temps reel a deja repondu a la question. 

Ce que nous appelons «experience de vie» consiste, 
dans une large mesure, en de tels processus rcnverses. On 
comprend et on apprend, sans plus necessairemenl r6colter 
des profits dans le temps reel. Mais quand on y a penelre, 
le temps du logos renvoie en arriere, vers des choses dont 
la signification et meme la realite n’apparaissaient pas a 
leur heure, en obligeant a enchainer les significations de 
fa^on inversee et k mettre de la sorte le pass6 dans Fave- 
nir. On penetre alors dans l’inconnu du passe, comme on 
le ferait dans celui de l’avenir. 

Un dernier exemple general : la sagesse. Ktre sage 
pourrait signifier : faire de l’avenir une forme de passe. 
Cette fois, on ne detient pas Favenir, comme le proplidte, 
on ne detient pas necessairement le pass6, comme Fhomine 
avise, mais on sait quelque chose d’essentiel sur leur rap- 
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CONSTANTIN NOICA 

port. Car lc caractere du sage est, peut-6tre, de pouvoir 
« reconnaltre » des choses qu’il n’a jamais connues. Tout 
ce qui pourrait lui arriver, il Ie sait deja. Le temps du 
logos lui est devcnu k tel point objcctif qu’il n’y aura plus 
pour lui, dans le temps rdel, « rien de nouveau sous le 

soleil*. . , . . 

Nous pouvons maintenant revenir a la philosophic, pour 

y trouver l’exemple le plus caracteristique des perturba- 
■jjQjjg apportdes par le temps du logos. C est celui qui nous 
est otfert par la vision philosophique de Kant : c est 1 a 
priori. Dans 17i priori, qui repr^sente en fin de compte 
la grande nouveauty de Kant, Fhistoire de la philosophic 
montre d’une fayon frappante ce qu’il arrive au moment 
oh le temps du logos et le temps r6el interferent. A priori 
veut dire « availt »; mais cette fois il apparait ensuite. 
Sous un certain rapport, il existait avant Fexperiencc; 
mais dans la perspective du rdel il n’existc pour Kant 
lui-m&me rien avant l*exp6rience. Toutcs les connaissanccs 
commencent avec l’experience, meme si elles n’ont pas 
toutes leur source dons l’exp&ricnce, — telle est la formule 
c^l^bre qui ouvre la Critique de la raison pure. Les formes 
de la sensibility (temps et espace), tout comme les catygo- 
ries de l’entendement (unite, causalite, etc.), ne sauraient 
ytre connues avant l’experience : elles naissent a peine 
sous la solicitation de celle-ci. Et pourtant elles sont, 
d’aprhs Kant, la condition prealable de l’exp6rience; elles 
sont a priori. De lh les complications de cet a priori, que 
Fon est tente de chercher avant l’experience et que Fon 
transforme, en reality, en une nouvelle cxpyrience, anty- 
rieure a l’expyrience habituelle. C’est bien ce qu’ont fait 
quelques commentateurs, en invoquant Fexperiencc ances- 
trale comme fondement de Fexpyriencc presente, l’expy- 
rience philogenytique comme prycydant l’expyrience onto- 
genetique, ou quelquc dyterminisme, psychologique ou 
autre, comme source de nycessity logique. Mais l’a priori 
cesse de la sorte d*6tre ce qu’il pretendait ytre : il devient 
un bien banal a posteriori, produit par une experience 
d’un ordre plus general et k l’oeuvre seulement, avec les 
apparences d’un a priori, dans les consciences individuelles. 

Le sens de la these kantienne nous semble pourtant caty- 
gorique : l’a priori rend jjossible l’experience; done il est 
antyrieur a chacune — et pas seulement k l’experience 
individuelle et historique — dans le temps du logos ; l’a 
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TEMPS DU REEL, ET TEMPS DU LOGOS 

priori , toutefois, nait dans la « conscience en g6n^ral » 
sous la solicitation de l’experience; il est done postericur 
I’expdrience pour toute conscience* inline pour la 
conscience individuelle, dans le temps riel. Aussi a-t-on 
l’liabitude de dire qu’a priori signitie seulement « indepen- 
damment » de l’exp^ricnce — ce qui est vrai, mais dissi- 
mule le problfeme des deux temps. 

II y a bien deux temps. Rechcrchons la nature du second. 


Le temps du logos et sa nature. 

L’apparence du temps du logos comme simple modalite 
du temps psychologique peut etre dissipee des le debut. 
M6me si quelques-uns des exemples precedents laissent 
l’impression qu’il s’agit de l*exp6rience intime de l’homme, 
et de rien d’autre, le temps du logos reste un temps spe- 
cifique : Va priori kantien n’etait pas d’ordre psycholo¬ 
gique, et le « temps du probleme » non plus. 

L’apparence du temps logique, specifique par rapport 
au temps psychologique, comme creation humaine sim- 
plement subjective s’evanouit elle aussi. Le simple fait que 
l*on pose aujourd’hui le probleme d’un contact avec d au- 
tres etres rationnels du cosmos presuppose que ces der- 
niers eux aussi pourraient doubler leur temps reel par 
un temps du logos, toute communication s’averant sans 
cel a impossible. Le temps du logos a au moins 1 objec¬ 
tivity de l’intersubjectivity. 

Enfin, l’apparencc que le temps du logos ne depasse 
pas I’intersubjectivite eventuelle, puisqu’il est seulement 
d’ordre rationnel et sans rapport avee le rdel, est dytruite 
par la science de la logique elle-meme. Car la logique 
n’est pas un produit libre, tellcs les math6matiques. M^me 
si on n’en prend qu’un en consideration, on doit bien 
convenir qu’il y a trois ordres logiques : l’ordre de l’expres- 
sion, celui de la pensee et celui du reel. Avec la logique 
mathymatique, la science de la logique traite de l’expres- 
sion et de son ordre pur pense; elle traite de la pensee 
et de son ordre pur dans la logique classique; et elle traite 
du ryel et de son ordre pur, dans ce qui pourrait 6tre 
une logique d’ensemble, mais qui est en tin de compte la 
philosophic mcme. Car e’est justement pour temoigner 
d'un ordre logique, voire des connexions necessaircs, que 
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CONSTANTIN NOW A 

le reel peut £tre connu. Aussi la logique peut-elle faire 
abstraction de toute connexion determine, elle ne saurait 
Sluder le probl&me de l’enchalnement. Mais l’enchaine- 
ment dernier, le plus serre et le plus lache & la fois — c’est 
le temps. 

Serait-ce Ik une definition pour le temps? L’horame 
a donne des noms & certaines choses, et puis il s’est 
demande quel pourrait bien etre le sens de ses appella¬ 
tions. II a appeld la grande chose Dieu et il s'est demande 
ensuite, tout au long des si^cles, ce que Dieu dtait. Il a 
appele « temps » un aspect de la realite et il ne cesse de 
se dcmander dcpuis ce qu’est le temps. On, pour rcprendre 
l’expression de saint Augustin : l’homme sait ce qu’est le 
temps si on ne le lui demande pas, il l’ignore lorsqu’on 
le lui demande. Aujourd’hui encore on ne saurait definir 
le temjjs d’une fa^on univoque. Mais rhomme moderne a 
renvers^ le probl^me de Investigation : nous ne com- 
men^ons plus par ddfinir les choses pour les utiliser 
ensuite en fonction de leur definition, mais nous en faisons 
des modules, nous les refaisons tout simplement, et c*est 
seulcment par la suite que nous essayons de les ddfinir. 

Evidente sur le plan technique, la tendance a modeler 
les choses et les processus pourrait l’dtre aussi sur le plan 
speculatif. Tout comme 1’homme ignore ce qu’est le temps, 
il a ignore au fond ce qu’est l’espace. Mais les mathema- 
tiques ont construit d’autres espaces, c*est-a-dire qu’elles 
ont donn6 de nouvea ux modelcs (espaces non euclidiens 
— en particulier riemanniens —, espaces topologiques) et 
on a eu la surprise de voir non seulement qu’on s’appro- 
chait ainsi d’une definition a la fois plus rigoureuse et 
plus large (espace des couleurs, des sons), mais encore 
que certaines formes nouvelles de spatialite se rencon- 
traient dans le r£el, s’averant ainsi « objectives ». L’image 
de l’espace delachee du reel s’est transformee, et elle a 
fini par s’appliquer sur le reel m£me. On devrait peut-etre 
faire de m£me et d’une fa^on explicite avec l’idee et 
l’image du temps. Nous sommes en definitive sur le point 
de p6netrer dans d’autres temps et peut-etre de rencontrer 
le temps des autres. Il est done bien & propos d’etablir 
un nouveau modele du temps. 

Mais le temps du logos l’a ddj& fait, d’une fa<;on impli- 
cite. Il est parti du temps r£el, il l’a transforme, il 
en a modele un autre, pour finir par rabattre ce 
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dernier sur le temps r£el. Suivons les Stapes de Pedifica- 
tion. 

S’il fallait quand me me, pour commencer, definir le 
temps reel, alors, a notre surprise 6 nous, modernes, la 
definition d’Aristote pourrait encore servir de point de 
depart (ce qui prouve que nous ne savons pas beaucoup 
mieux que les Anciens ce qu’est le temps). Dans sa Phy¬ 
sique (219 b sqq.), Aristote dit : « Le temps est le nombre, 
du mouvement. » Kt il ajoute : « Etre dans le temps veut 
dire £tre mcsurd, les choses se trouvant envelopp^es par 
le nombre comme par leur lieu. » Mais puisque le mou¬ 
vement comme deplacement en cercle tombe le mieux sous 
le nombre, comme etant homogenc et sans cessc repris (le 
mouvement des astres), e’est ce type de mouvement qui 
donnera, comme tous le savenl, l’unite de rnesure du 
temps. 

Tout semble clair, pour le temps habitucl. Mais le temps 
du logos vient changer le tableau. Le temps peut 6tre 
«nonibrc», mais il rt’esi pas necessairement mesure. La 
definition antique cn dit trop si par nombre on entend 
mesure. Mais si nombre veut dire ordre, alors la definition 
garderait un sens; on pourrait encore determiner, par elle, 
une certaine forme de temps. Ce n’est pas la mesure uni¬ 
forme du mouvement, mais plutot son ordonnance qui 
pourrait etre en jeu, avec line autre temporalite; non pas 
un temps qui frappe les coups, mais celui qui avance. 
Dans l’esp&ce, le nombre qu’implique la definition du 
temps pourrait etre ordinal et non cardinal. Mais cela 
change tout. 

Au niveau plut6t eiemcntaire oil nous nous platoons, on 
pourrait dire que Pordinal a triomphe du cardinal d6s 
que l’esprit scientiflque est devenu plus mfir. De toutc 
fa^on, la rigidite du nombre cardinal ne semble pas tenir 
de l’essence de la numeration. Ce serait au nombre ordinal 
de le fairc, en fin de cornpte, car il suggere la continuity. 
Le cardinal indique des choses, l’ordinal des developpe- 
ments; Pun porte sur le devenu, l’autre sur Ic devenir. 
C’est done au dernier qu’il revient de repr£senter le « nom¬ 
bre du mouvement » que serait le temps. 

La premiere deformation du temps reel, de la perspec¬ 
tive mise en jeu par 1c temps du logos, en est une au sens 
propre du mot : c’est d’enlever au temps le rythme rigide 
de la mesure el de Puniformite, et de le mettre en fluidity. 
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A la place d’une continuity de discontinuity (les jours, les 
pyriodes ou les « maintenant »), le temps du logos appor- 
terait la pure continuity. Ce qui semblait precisernent 
essentiel an temps, la mesure, ne Test pas. Kn echange 
l’ordre le caractyriserait toujours, mdme s ll tol6re des 
« temps » varids. D’ailleurs e’est ainsi que Leibniz definis- 
sait le temps, corame simple « ordre de succession », par 
opposition h l’espace qui n’est que de coexistence. Par con¬ 
sequent la dyflnition aristotyiicienne semblerait sauv6e, 
dans sa lettre au moins. Pourtant Aristote sera depasse 
m6mc dans sa lettre. Lorsqu’on dyflnit le temps comme 
« ordre de succession », 1*accent ne saurait plus tombei 
sur l’ordre, e’est-i-dire sur le souvenir du nombre, mais 
sur la succession. Au fond, 1’ordre en dit trop sur le temps, 
si le premier a comme domaine de dyflnition l’ampleur du 
nombre ordinal. Plutdt que par l’ordre de succession, le 
temps pourrait se caracteriser par le fait de la succession. 
Le temps du logos, de toute fa^on, peut retenir pour lui- 
rneme la seule succession. 

Une deuxi&me deformation du temps ryel par le temps 
du logos vient de surgir : le temps n’est pas ordre de suc¬ 
cession, mais succession qui crye & peine un ordre. On ne 
saurait plus dire, j>ar consyquent, que l’ordinality est la 
nature du temps. Elle est le rysultat du temps, son oeuvre, 
ou encore sa trace. Le temps reprysenterait la pure suc¬ 
cession. Tout au moins on peut parfaitemenl le concevoir 
ainsi, comme detachy du nombre-mesure, dytaclie de 
1’ordre nombrable, ct in£me de l’unicity de la succession. 
Voilii done un autre mod61c de temps, celui des succes¬ 
sions au jduriel, un temps ramifie, voire une sorte d es- 
pace temporel pour les processus, les opyrations, les dcSve- 
loppements et les cryations. Le temps du logos a aban- 
donne la naivety de I’image du temps en tant que proces¬ 
sion unitaire de Fenscmble des choses, ou comme « pry- 
sent qui s’avance ». Car il n’y a plus unity de temps, du 
moment qu’il n’y a pas de mesure, done plus de « tota¬ 
lity » ni d*« unicity» du temps. Les successions peuvent 
etre libres. 

Nyanmoins les successions doivent tenir, justement pour 
ytre sorties du temps unique oil elles etaient liees, au 
moins exterieurement. II leur faut, pour se eonstituer en 
tant que successions, une liaison, et cette liaison est inte- 
rieure. Mais, de la sorte, la simple succession qui, elle 
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aussi, semblait caract^riser I’essence du temps, ne saurait 
en constituer la definition. Le modele doit 6tre precis^ 
davantage : il s’agit d’une succession liee — et cette fois-ci 
le temps aura trouv6 son caractere. Ainsi c’est plutdt 6 la 
connexion qu *h la succession de rendre compte du temps 
m4me. 

Une troisi&me et derniere deformation du temps esl 
ainsi apparue, et elle mene au module de temps que nous 
appellerons a propremcnt parler temps du logos. 11 repr£- 
sente la reduction du temps a renchainement. Le temps 
du reel d6connecte sans cesse du present, etant en un sens 
pure d^connectation (Hegel disait : pure n£gativit6, inces- 
sante suppression de soi). C’est pourquoi le temps du r6el 
apparaissait comme un interminable dcroulement, ce qui 
faisait dire a Aristote que le temps dtait plutdt destructeur 
que gdnerateur. Mais c’est le contraire avec le temps du 
logos; il connecte sans cesse. Et tout comme la succession 
gtait la source de l’ordre, et non inversement, cette fois 
la connexion qui s*6tablit (non pas celle ddja elablie) sera 
le principe et la source de la succession. De par la con¬ 
nexion, le temps semble avoir une direction et un sens, 
tel un vecteur. Par rapport au temps r6el, qui n’dtait qu’un 
< scalaire » (il compte, mais il n’oriente pas), le temps du 
logos a la nature du vecteur — mais au-dela de toute me* 
sure, seulenient avec direction et sens. 

Le temps du r£el pourra lui-meme apparaitre mainte- 
nant comme un cas limite du temps de I’enchaincment, de 
m6me que l’espace euclidien est lui aussi un cas limite. 
Avec son seul encliainement, le temps du logos est pour- 
tant plus riche, plus varie et — pour parler comme Hegel 
— plus puissant. Car Hegel ddcouvre au temps r6el un 
aspect bien et range : il est a la fois tout ce qu’il y a de 
plus puissant au monde et de plus faible. Nous dirons : la 
puissance du temps r6el est la manifestation de l’enchai- 
nement (tout se lie dans le temps) et sa faiblesse est le 
rel&chement de tout enchainemcnt (tout se d61ie dans le 
temps). 

Le nouveau module de temps, par consequent, le temps, 
du logos, reflate quelquc chose du temps r£el, mais en 
change la nature. Dans sa nouvelle version, pour resumer, 
la nature du temps apparaitrait de la sorte : 

1. Le temps n’est pas nombre en taut que mesure, mais 
en tant qu’ordre; 
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2. II n’est pas non plus simplement ordre, voire ordre de 
succession, mais succession; 

3. A proprement parlcr, il n’est pas simple succession, 
mais connexion en acte. 

Apres avoir precise quelle est la nature d’un lei temps, 
nous t&cherons d’en ecrire la structure. 11 nous restera il 
inontrer que ce module du temps s’est effectivemcnt appli¬ 
que sur le r6el (avec la machine, pour anticiper) et d’ail- 
leurs qu’il opere depuis toujours dans la conscience logi- 
que de l’homme et depuis plus d’un siede dans son histoire. 


Le temps du logos et sa structure 

Considere en lui-meme, par-del& son cnclievetremcnt 
avec le temps reel, le temps du logos ainsi d6fini presente 
les traits suivants : 

1. II n’a que deux dimensions, lc passe et l’avenir, le 
present n’existant pas; 

2. II peut etre comprimi et etendu; 

3. II est oriente, sans etre irreversible comme Test le 
temps habituel; 

4. A la difference du temps reel, il peut 6tre repris, ou il 
se ref ait. 

Le premier trait , l’absence du present, pourra sembler 
le plus inattendu. Le temps du logos se definissait comme 
connexion en acte. A part le temps du r6el, oil les choses 
sont ou deviennent, il exisle un temps du <t comment quel- 
que chose est possible ». C’est done le temps du deploie- 
ment necessaire d’une operation ou creation (dans les 
choses ou par la pensee), d’une explicitation, d’une impli¬ 
cation, d’une integration ou d’une deduction, en un mot 
le temps d’unc reaction en chaine; et cc sera egalement, a 
la limite, le temps du deploiement de Fidentite ou du deve- 
loppement d’une contradiction. Il donnera le contenu pur 
des formes logiques de la pensee. Aussi, au moment oil on 
accorde k la logique une temporalite, il scmblerait natu- 
rel dc retrouver toutes les dimensions du temps. Mais lc 
present manque. 

Le passe et l’avenir s’imposent ici de toute evidence. 
AriHtote definissait plus exactement le temps comme 
« nombre du mouvement selon Vantdrieur et lc poste - 
rieur >. Meme si l’expression etait vicieuse (car « ante- 
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rieur» et « postdrieur » impliquent deja lc temps a defi- 
nir), il est toutefois significatif que pour caractdriser le 
temps le philosophe antique ne parlait pas de present, de 
prime abord. II existe bien un primum et un deinde 
pour le temps du logos, mais entre eux il n’y aura rien. Gc 
qui vient d’abord, fondement ou principe, jiossede vdri- 
tablement lc caractdre d’un passe : il se perdra coinnie 
tel; ce qui s’ensuit, la chaine des raisons, c’est l’avenir, 
ou, pour les consecutions accomplies, 1’avenir consume. 
On ne saurait trouvcr nulle part le present dans le temps 
du logos, qui est un temps de l’ouverture ndcessaire du 
passe vers l’avenir, de 1’antecddenc.e vers la consequence 
et rien d’autre. Tout au plus le present pourra-t-il dire 
cet ensemble passe-avenir; mais alors il ne s’agirait plus 
d'un present authentique, qui est passage. Aussi, pour 
manquer totalement de present, les formes logiques ont 
sernble dtrangdres a toute temporalite — tant on s’etait 
habitue k voir dans le present la vraie marque du temps. 

Et en effet, au sein du temps reel le present est ddcisif. 
Si on le considdre comme « ordre de succession », le temps 
devient line succession de presents. Malgre le deplacement 
incessant du « maintenant », sa position et sa fonction 
l'indiquent comme le vrai noyau du temps rdel, auquel 
il donne de l’equilibre. De la sorte le temps est d’habi- 
tude centra sur le present, qui justement cree un equilibre 
k son infinite. Car, pour autant que le temps 11 ’a pas de 
totalisation possible en tant qu’infini, le passe n’augmcnte 
pas sur le compte de l’avenir, il ne semble pas en consom- 
mer la substance, mais, k mesure que le volume du passd 
s’accroit, celui de l’avenir augmente lui aussi, le present 
restant un centre inchange qui aura devant lui tout autant 
qu’il laisse derridre lui. 

Mais tout autre sera le tableau du temps du logos. On 
n’y trouve plus d’equilibre. Faute d’avoir un present il est 
ddcentrd. Alors que le temps rdel enveloppe toutes les 
choses dans une universelle procession a avance uniforme, 
le temps du logos est accdlerateur ct propulsif. G’est pour- 
quoi, lorsque la pensde rencontre le temps du logos (au 
sein de la connaissance) sous l'image d’une ou vert ure 
ndeessaire, c*est-a-dire d’une antdcddcnce, elle n’aura plus 
de repos. Tout comme on ne saurait s’arrdler a un raison- 
nement incomplet (<t cheque printemps les hirondcllcs 
arrivent; nous sommes au printemps... »), de mdme la 
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pensde ne saurait s’arrSler sur le vide que cr6e le nouveau 
temps. Le temps rdel ne fait que remplir sans eesse le 
monde, avec des contenus nouveaux mais corruptibles; lc 
temps du logos vide le monde sans cessc, en deboucliant 
vers ce qui est & venir. C’est k l’avenir et non au present 
qu’il revient d’etre la principale dimension du temps du 
logos, et c’est pourquoi e’en est un vectoriel. 

Avec son deuxi&me caract&re, celui de pouvoir dtre 
compriind et etendu librement, le temps du logos perdra 
non seulement son centre, mais aussi sa mesure. Le temps 
habituel avait une mesure precise, comme nous le rap- 
pelions : en dernier lieu, celle du rytlime cosmique propre 
a chaquc coin de l’univers. C’est k cette mesure que se rap- 
portent, aussi variees qu’elles puissent paraitre, toutes 
les autres formes de temps : le temps de l’organique (temps 
de croissance et de vie); chez l’homme encore, le temps 
psychologique et le temps historique. Mais lc temps du 
logos n’a pas de mesure interieure on extericure pouvant 
adopter n’importe quel tempo. Considerc dans sa capa¬ 
city de ralentisscment ou de rel&cheinent, ce temps-ci 
a pu confirmer i’impression que les formes logiques bai- 
gneraient dans l’6ternel. Toutefois ce n’est pas le rel&che- 
ment, mais plutot la tension, qui donnera son caractijre 
spdcifique au temps du logos; et e’est pourquoi sa nou- 
veaute, pour l’homme qui en devient conscient, est le 
raccourcissement des « temps ». 

L’homme s’est toujours rendu comptc que penser, par 
exemple, signitie raccourcir. L’acte de penser est bien celui 
d’unifler une diversity, et mieux on pense, plus on unific. 
Jusqu’k quelle limite? Par-del^ toute limite, semblerait 
6tre l’iddal de la pens6e ; jusqu’a la vision directe. La 
pens6e philosophique elle-mume, tout au long de l’liistoire, 
a jugy pouvoir jeter une lumi6re sur l’esprit liuinain en lc 
renvoyant jusqu’i* 1*« intuition intellectuelle » qui, avec sa 
vision directe, representerait un ideal de la coivnaissance. 
Dans les cas oil l’intuition intellectuelle etait deni6e fi 
l’esprit humain, les penseurs ne ccssaient d’invoquer une 
telle intuition pour les esprits d’ordre superieur, ang^lique 
ou divin. C’est ce que faisaient meme des penseurs de 
formation scientifique, tels Descartes et Kant, ce dernier 
invoquant ouvertement un intellcctus archetypus. Mais il 
reviendra toujours & Kant de marquer le point de retour; 
car tout en admettant que l’intellect humain est limite. 
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le penseur finit par faire de ces limites memes (nous 
dirons : du temps, de l’enchainement qu’il faut mettre en 
jeu) le titre supreme de 1’homme. C’est justement parce 
que nous ne connaissons pas directement le mondc que 
nous poss^dons une science ct une vocation scientiliquc; 
c’est justement parce que nous n’accomplissons pas spon- 
tanement le bien, telles les natures angeliques, que nous 
poss^dons une conscience morale. 

Hegel dit encore davantage : qu’on ne saurait concevoir 
une autre forme d’esprit que l’esprit mediat, se deployant 
dans le temps du logos (« Dieu est syllogisme »). En mon- 
trant par sa dialectique que la nature de la V6rite est 
d’etre mediate, Hegel met fin h Fin tuition intellectuelle et 
h la soif de Fextase. C’est bien lui qui a fini par frayer 
dans la speculation la voie a un temps nouveau, celui du 
logos. Seulement, tout en faisant plonger le rationnel dans 
le r6el, Hegel les a si bien couverts Fun par Fautre qu’il 
ne semble plus savoir les separer et qu’il ne lui arrive plus 
de surprendre les temps raccourcis; il perd, comrne on 
Fa bien dit, lout caractere rcWolutionnaire du logos. Aussi 
nulle part, au sein de sa vaste machine logique, n’aura-t-il 
le pressentiment de la machine qui etait sur le point de 
surgir dans le monde. Mais c’ytait pr^ciseinenl par sa 
capacity de raccourcir que le temps du logos allait doubler 
le r£el avec les machines qui peuplent dyja la terre. 

Le troisieme caractkre du temps du logos met en relief 
sa vigucur. II pcut 6tre restreint et ytendu tant quo Fon 
veut, il ne se d6ploie pas moins rigoureusement. Et cettc 
fois la rigueur est totale, sans etre entachee de Firrationnel 
de l’irreversibility. Le temps du reel etait irr6versible (c’est 
seulement de nos jours qu’on a pu parler, pour les parti- 
cules, d’une certaine reversibility). En echangc, le temps 
du logos peut faire marche arriere. Ou alors, s’il est lui 
aussi irreversible d’une certaine fa^on, ce ne sera pas dans 
la succession, mais comrne succession. Dans son cas, la 
r^ponse peut precdder la question, Fanalyse est doublee de 
synthese, tout comrne, sur le plan de la matiere, la fission 
est doubly e de fusion et l’explosion d’implosion possible, le 
processus d<Scoulant tout aussi necessairement. De son 
c6te, Fesprit scientifique contemporain est domino jjar 
l'idee, etrange a premiere vue, que le simple ne precede 
pas le complexe, mais qu’au contraire le complexe doit 
6tre posy avant le simple. Il faut accepter que, dans la 
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nature, le mouvemenl h^licoidal soil apparu le premier 
et seulement ensuite le deplacement en ligne droite, 
comme un cas particular du premier; de m6me, dans le 
temps du logos oil se place la pensee, on doit accepter 
que les g6om6tries non euclidiennes precedent celles d’Eu- 
clide. Le monde fait mieux que de s’ordonner ; avec la 
demarche logique, il se reordonne. 

Mais de la sorte, Fordre logique transcrit l’ordre, ct il 
le fait rigoureusement. Malgr6 leur irr6versibilite, les se¬ 
quences que propose le r£el ne sont que des 6tats de fait, 
oil la necessite est tardive, disons posthume. En ^change, 
avec le temps du logos, la necessite est celle du processus 
en train de se d^ployer. Par rapport done au temps du 
logos, qui est la rigueur totale, le temps du reel serait le 
rcl&chement meme. 

Et pourtant le quatri&me trait du temps du logos, celui 
de pouvoir etre repris, lui confere une souplesse dont le 
temps du reel ne tdmoigne guere. Car malgre son fours 
lent et rel&che ce dernier Unit par avoir quelque chose 
d’implacable : il n’y a pas de reprise possible dans son 
sein. Une fois accompli, son developpement est sans nppel 
et son avance n’aura pas seulement eu un sens unique, mais 
encore de Funicit6. Par contre, le temps du logos ne se 
fige pas dans l’« une fois*. On peul revenir sur les stapes 
parcourues et, de la sorte, refaire Fordre que l’on n’aura 
pas obtenu du premier coup. Si done le temps du r6cl peut 
£tre symbolist par la ligne droite (par le mauvais inilni, 
disait Hegel), Fautre sera rendu par lc mouvement qui 
revient sur lui-m£me. 

Entre les mains de l’homme, le temps du logos se rabat 
sur le temps du reel et, lorsqu’il ne peut pas le transfor¬ 
mer a son gr«£, il en stimule le cours, avec la pensee pra¬ 
tique, en transformant son contenu et en le doublant d’iso- 
topes. Par le retour r£pet6 sur le reel, auquel il confere 
un autre tempo, le temps du logos pourrait sembler dt»sa- 
gregeant, tout comme ses creations pourraient paraitre 
artificielles. Et pourtant il est le temps oil les clioses s’ac- 
complissent, alors que le temps du r6el est celui de la 
corruption. Le premier combat Fentropie; le temps du 
reel Faugmente. En definitive, le temps du logos s*av£re 
tout aussi paradoxal que Fautre, seulement en un sens 
opposd : il est r6volutionnaire, mais il edifie; tandis que 
Fautre est conservateur, mais agent de la ruine. 
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On le voit done plus clairement maintenant : le temps 
du logos est — comme l'espace des geometries — un mo¬ 
dule cree par l’homine. Mais si on le retrouve dans le reel, 
ou s*il peut agir sur le reel, voire incme s’y incorporer, il 
n’appartiendra pas seulement a l’homme. 


Temps du logos et machine. 

On ignore ce qu’est le temi>s; mais on le fait, et alors 
on cesse de Pignorer. L’homme a incorpore dans le reel 
une forme de temps dont il avail constitue le modele; il a 
objective le temps du logos, avee ,sa pure connectivity, 
dans des creations qui se meuvent Unites seules, les ma¬ 
chines, et dont la nature est parfaitement temporelie, si 
le temps est le < nombre du mouvement selon l’antyrieur 
et le posterieur ». Mais cette fois il ne s’agit plus du temps 
d’Aristote, ni de celui dc la nature ou du bon Dieu. 11 
•*agit du temps du logos, qui s’est detach£ du nombre 
cardinal, ordinal, commc de toute succession libre, pour 
£tre connectivity en acte. C’est bien ce temps, avec ses 
qua Ire caractdristiques, que nous retrouvons dans la ma¬ 
chine. 

Tout d’abord, la machine n’a pas de present. C’est une 
pretence sans present. On peut bien lui conf^rer son pre¬ 
sent lorsqu’on la consid^re soit en repos, soit en activity, 
mais en elle-m^me la machine est 6trang6re a tout pre¬ 
sent. Non parce qu’elle est morte : la pierre l’est aussi 
—— et pourtant elle possdde un present, ou lout au moins 
elle figure dans le present du temps reel. La machine en 
^change se retire du temps reel pour se refugicr dans 
celui du logos. Il n’est pas vrai que tout ce qui n’est pas 
dans le temps est dans l’dtcrnild. La machine est dans un 
autre temps. 

Puisqu’elle est en dehors du present, la machine n’aura 
pas de centre temporel. Elle travaille toute, a la fois, en 
® e **efusant k. la distribution de ses processus en passes et 
futurs par la frontiere d’un present quelconque. Nean- 
moins, sans que la separation se produisc quelque part, 
es connexions necessaires de la machine possedent tou- 
jours une forme de passy et d’avenir, mais ferrnee, en 
cercle, comme e’etait le cas pour le mouvement dans le 
temps du logos. Car il y a effectivement des processus 
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anterieurs, et d’autres qui leur sont posterieurs parce que 
d^clenchcs par eux, malgrd le fait que tous les processus 
ont lieu « dans le meme temps *, du point dc vue du temps 
reel- La dimension temporellc qui prendra le dessus, dans 
la machine, sera l’avenir, commc pour tout temps du 
lotjos; ear la machine est pro-pulsivit6 par excellence. Elle 
renvoie b. Que fait done la machine? A l’encontre des 
orcanismes vivants qui « font * sans ccsse quclque chose 
dans le present, il s’agit avec elle de ce qu’clle fera, non 
pas de ce qu’elle fait. La machine est dans son resultat. 

En deuxieme lieu, tout comme le temps du logos, la 
machine peut itendre on comprimer son temps de tra¬ 
vail. En principe, elle n’a pas de mesure determinde et ne 
tient pas compte d’une mesure exterieure (le rytlimc natu- 
rel, par exemple). Toutefois elle ne saurait supprimer 
totalement son « temps ». Comme l’Esprit h^gelien, elle 
n *est vraic que par la mediation; ou encore : sa vdrite est 
developpement. On ne con<;oit guere unc machine b tra¬ 
vail instantand. Mais, ccrtes, on peut bien en imaginer 
une dont le temps (comme celui de la machine 61ectro- 
nique, on des accel^rateurs de particules, ou alors celui des 
revolutions historiques) ne subisse plus la tyrannie £gali- 


satricc du temps rdel. 

En troisidme lieu, la machine a de la rigueur par la 
double orientation de son travail dans un sens ou dans 
l’autre. Car on peut bien imaginer une machine qui ferait 
le parcours inverse, en remontant tout aussi shrement le 
processus qu’elle l’avait d’abord parcouru. Comme le temps 
nouveau du logos qu’clle incorpore et, d’un autre c6te, 
comme l’accident cosmique irreversible qu’est la vie (meme 
si la subtility de la machine n’est pas comparable a celle 
de la vie), la machine s’oppose par son ordre au desordre 
du monde. Pour la matiere morte, du moins, elle repr6- 
sente un tel principe d’ordre qu’elle sait plier 4 ses int<£- 
r6ts les plus rebelles Energies de la nature et m6me s’en 
creer d’autres, encore plus rebelles. 

Par la machine l’homme a vol6 aux dieux la maitrise 
du mouvement, comme il leur avait vol£ naguere celle du 
feu. C’est probablement, dans l’histoire de la terre, une 
nouveaut6 du m£me ordre. Ou peut-etre s’agit-il d’un 
exploit encore plus grand, car le feu n’a pas de rigueur 
(il consume sculement), alors que le mouvement possede 
la rigueur de son processus, qu’il soil ouverl ou ferme. 
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Et c’est sur les orbites assur^cs du mouvement fermy, non 
pas dans les flammes du feu d’Hcraclite, que les choses 
s’inscrivent, — tant les Elements et les substances du 
monde que les « 6tres de machine », actuels ou a venir. 

Avec le temps du logos, enfin, la machine n’est jamais 
sous l’emprise de Virrevocable et de Virr6p£table, qui font 
la pr6carit6 du r6el. Si pour le temps et les temps il n’y a 
pas de retour, le temps du logos en echangc et scs temps & 
lui sont par leur nature revocables. Sous ce rapport encore, 
la machine exprime quelque chose de la nature de 
l’homme, qui est sorti de la spontaneity naturelle et s’avere 
ytre — selon le mot de Goethe — un etre capable de recom¬ 
mencement. G’est une frappante nouveaute de la machine 
que de pouvoir faire la meme chose, dans un monde ou 
tout (et fhomme aussi, le plus souvent) coule et change, 
ail point de ne pas pouvoir « se baigner deux fois dans le 
mime tleuve », comme disait HyracIite.La machine reprend 
le temps meme et fait que l’on plonge non seulement deux 
fois mais d’innombrables fois dans le meme cours. Rien 
ne saurait rappeler le temps d*l Israelite dans le cas de la 
machine. Et pourtant, elle est du temps incorpory. 

Ou alors il reste quand meme quelque chose du temps 
r£el; et c’est un aspect des plus significatifs. Si Hegel 
disait k bon droit que Ie temps est ce qu’il y a de plus 
puissant et de plus faible, alors — k sa fa$on — la ma¬ 
chine est la puissance et la faiblesse mernes (« de la fer- 
raille »). Tout d6pend, comme pour le temps, de la con¬ 
nectivity en action. La machine semble avoir concentry 
en elle le principe intime de la temporality, la connecti¬ 
vity, et elle n’est rien d’autre, pas mdme succession vide, 
si elle n’est pas un telle connectivity. 

C’est pourquoi, en raison de la connectivity que la ma¬ 
chine incorpore d’une fa$on exclusive, on pourrait imaginer 
quelque chose sur les machines en genyral, comme si 
elles n’existaient pas encore. Dans la perspective pliilo- 
sophique — qui vient toujours apres les choses, mais 
se place devant elles —, une classification des machines a 
inventer devrait ytre solidaire des types de connexion pos¬ 
sibles. Mais l’expyrience logique de la pensee millenaire 
® >> ra * 8 en lumiyre cinq modalites de connexion : a base 
d identity, k base de causality, & base de relation fonction- 
nelle, k base de systeme et enfin a base de contradiction. 
Leur prysentation raisonnee figure, ou devrait figurer. 
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dans Loul traild de logique. Mais leur materialisation a lieu 
pcut-etre ici, dans la jungle apparente des machines qui, 
depuis un sidcle et demi, ont fait leur apparition sur la sur¬ 
face de la terre et qui mettent en question, comme une 
nouvellc esp&ce mieux douee, 1c reste des especcs ter- 
restres. De la sort© on pourrait imaginer la classification 
des machines qui suit : il y aurait des machines a base 
d’identitd, par la simple repetition de leur processus; d’au- 
tres a base de causality (peut-fitre le moteur a qualre 
temps, cette divinite perissante de notre rnontle); un troi- 
sieme type, a base de dipendance fonctionnelle: un autre, 
par centralisation systdmatiqua; et le dernier type — peut- 
dtre la machine de demain — a base de contradiction, 
e’est-a-dire h partir d’anti-energie ou d’anti-matidre. 

Devant un tel tableau de machines rdelles ou possibles, 
on dira, dans le meillcur des cas, qu’on n'a jamais inventd 
une machine a partir de schemas vidcs de ce genre. Mais 
une pensee philosophique qui ne provoque pas le sourire 
des homines de sciences n’en est pas une. 

★ 

Le temps du logos est une realite avec riiomme, et il est 
une realite objective©, dans la machine. Il a un support 
dans lc temps reel, ou il a trouvd son point de depart; il 
pourra avoir une confirmation dans la rencontre de Phom- 
me avec l’aulre-que-l’homme; et il doit avoir une doc¬ 
trine — comme on le fera voir — dans la science de la 
logique. 

Pour le moment fhomme Pa mis dans son jeu, tel un 
rnodele de temps qu’on a pu rendre operationnel. De par 
I'alliance intime de Phomme avec un tel temps, une 
alliance qui menera prohablement a Phomme implante 
dans la machinite — ainsi que PAntiquite avait reve de 
Phomme implante dans Panimalitc, le sphinx ou le cen- 
taure — quelque chose dc nouveau a surgi dans Phistoire. 
Il y est apparu uu temps qui aff route le temps. L'homme 
d’aujourd’hui peut encore croire un instant qu’il a a choi- 
sir entre Pun et Pautre, entre le temps du reel ct lc temps 
du logos. Mais, s’il se reconnait en tant qu'homme, il cons¬ 
tate qu'il a ddja choisi le dernier. 

Constantin Noica. 

( Brtcarest,) 
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